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EDMUND YATES. 

HIS popular novelist, 

theacknowledged leader 
of what has been not in- 
aptly described as the Fast- 
Life Literary Academy of 
our time, and which claims 
& host of female pupils, 1s 
& vigorous growth of our 
nineteenth-century rage for 
highly - exciting fictitious 
literature. Indeed, he may 
be considered in the light of 
both cause and effect, for it 
was he who undoubtedly 
tittilated the public palate 
at a period when it was likely 
to nauseate, owing to the 
surfeit of common - place 
literary viands which fast- 
life mediocrity was begin- 
ning to lay before it with 
& perseverance worthy of 
a better cause. Mr. Yates 
is a master in his own 
peculiar line, and, though 
not suited to the tastes of 
all readers, his sparkling 
and racy descriptions of 
what may be termed the 
higher grades of Bohemian 
life are quite unique in 
their way. He is, in short, 
the historian and prophet 
of Bohemia—literary, artis- 
tic, and social—and throws 
off, in his own delightfully 
easy, dashing way, pictures 
that have often the value 
of photographs to those who 
are acquainted with Lon- 
don life. Men in the artist’s 
studio—men in the “tin 
tax” office—men in the 
smoking-room of the club— 
men in the betting ring, 
and men in the haunts 
where their wives and sis- 
ters are never found—men 
with women in the draw- 
ing-room, on the croquet 
lawn, in the ball-room, and 
in the quiet domestic circle, 
he can paint as well, almost, 
as they need be painted, and 
though he is not quite so 
successful when he attempts 
to portray the inner life of woman, his light 
terior sketches have decided merit and truthfulness. 


The son of the well-known actor who was some- 
time lessee of the Adelphi, Edmund Yates was born 
Like Mr. Trollope, he has served the 
public in the Civil Service, being chief of the Missing 


in July, 1831. 


Letter Department of the Post-office. He early 
turned his attention, however, to literature, publishing, 
as early as 1854, a work of some merit, “‘ My Haunts 
and their Frequenters.” Then, in conjunction with 
the late Mr. Smedley, he wrote “ Mirth and Metre, 
by Two Merry Men,” which also appeared in 1854 ; 
edited, jointly with Mr. Brough, “ Our Miscellany,” 
issued during 1857-8 ; prepared a condensed edition 
of “The Life and Correspondence of C. Mathews, the 
Elder,” published in 1860, and a “ Memoir cf Albert 
Smith and Mont Blane.” Amongst his general writings 
we must also include “ After Office Hours,” brought out 
in 1861, and the “ Business of Pleasure” and “ Pages 
n Waiting,” published in 1865, 3 
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EDMUND YATES. 
(From a Photograph.) 
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His first regular novel, and, all things considere 
perhaps his most successful one, “ Broken to Harness, 
was published in 1864, and was so well received that 
it seems to have encouraged him to persevere in the 
course that has rendered him so great a favourite with 
the subscribers to Mudie. 
as a novelist, his stories followed each other in swift) 
succession. “Running the Gauntlet,” a vigorous | 
three-volume novel, appeared in 1865, and was speedily | 
supplemented by others of equal, if not still greater, 
merit. “Land at Last: a Novel in Three Books,” 
came next, in the spring of 1866, and, in the opinion) 
of most readers, did more than sustain the reputation. 
which the author had already made for himself. It is an 
exciting love story, embellished with clever sketches of 
Bohemian character, and introducing, like most of his 
novels, a few people whom one would like to know at 
their own firesides, and as many persons whom one) 
would not like to meet anywhere out of print. The 
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Having once fairly started} months, and like the three e 


is the Bohemia of painters 
and picture-dealers, and in 
describing the toneand ways 
of pipe-smoking artists the 
writer exhibits the same 
lightness of humour that 
made the popularity of his 
sketches of literary and dra* 
matie Bohemia. ‘To those 
who were no strangers in 
artistic circles these portions 
of “ Land at Last” were of 
course none the less agree- 
able reading because they 
describe familiar haunts, and 
call up the faces and voices 
of old triends. In the quar- 
ters of the Titian Sketch- 
ing Club, remarked an ap- 
preciative reviewer at the 
time, “ many a reader will 
recognise the studios of 
Langham-place; and among 
the noisy, jovial, thirsty 
guests of the Titians there 
are two or three good fel- 
lows upon whom any coun- 
try cousin may stumble in 
'Trafalgar-square on the first 
public day of the Academy’s 
next exhibition. Of course, 
Mr. Yates has merelypainted 
life as he found it, without 
any wish to draw attention 
to living men; but his por- 
traits are so strictly truth- 
ful and realistic that every 
reader acquainted with the 
studios will see, or think 
that he sees, the originals of 
Charley Potts and Geoffry 
Ludiow, of William Bow- 
ker, and ‘Caniche, the great 

icture-dealer,—an under- 
sized lively Gascon, black- 
bearded from his chin, 
round which it was closely 
cut, to his beady black eyes, 
faultlessly dressed, spark- 
ling in speech, affable in 
manner, at home with all.’ 
Another noteworthy pic- 
ture-dealer is Caniche’s rival 
in trade, Mr. Stompff, the 
noisy, overbearing, osten- 
tatious knave, who gives 
dinners and bribes to venal 
critics.” For this kind of 
work Mr. Yates’s position 
as dramatic critic of a daily paper had of course stood 
him in good need. “ Tand at Last” was followed, 
in less than three months, by another three-volume 
novel, “ Kissing the Rod,” making the fourth novel 
that Mr. Yates had published in little over eighteen 
arlier tales, it sets forth 
the griefs and trials of a heroine who, partly through 
her own fault and partly through the fault of others, 
is driven to cry woe on the day when first she saw her 
destined husband. 

“The Forlorn Hope” was published early in 1867, 
and though it has, perhaps, not become so widely 
popular as “Broken to Harness,” owing probably in 
a large measure to its mournful character, 1¢ must be 
considered among the most carefully worked-out and 
finished productions of Mr. Yates’s ready pen. The 
story opens in the Highlands of Scotland, at the seat 
of a wealthy proprietor, Kilsyth of Kilsyth, who 38 
represented as being a member of the House of Com- 


Bohemia thus brought under-notice in “ Land at Last”! 
eT, A MUON, ; 
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mons and lord-lieutenant of his county ; and the 
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interest of the sequel depends mainly upon Madeleine 
Kilsyth’s relations with Dr. Wilmot, a rising London 
physician, who is making holiday in North Britain, 
when he is abruptly summoned to Kilsyth to attend 
the laird’s lovely daughter in a severe attack of scar- 


qth All Dex Janlts, 


AN IRISH TALE, 
By Sarrtey Gerarp, 


letina. Having brought his patient through the | 4¥or of “ The Old, Old Story,” “ Letters from a Country Cousin,” &¢., de. 


critical period of her malady, the physician lingers at 
Kilsyth, reluctant to withdraw himself from the fair 
and high-born girl whose life he has saved at the cost 
of his own heart. As Madeleine is tenderly disposed 
to her preserver, he might make her an offer of 
marriage with a fair chance of success, were he alto- 
gether at his own disposal ; but unfortunately he has 
in London a wife, for whom he has long since ceased 
to cherish any affection, and who, nursing in sullen 
silence a bitter sense of his neglect, persists in caring 
for the man who, to use mild terms, regards her as 
nothing better than a respectable embarrassment. 
Some of the cleverest writing in the book is that which 
analyses the nature of this neglected and secretly-re- 
sentful wife, who remains in London, maddened by 
baseless suspicions and cruel rumours of her husband's 
devotion to Miss Kilsyth, until her fury results in a 
desire for the rest of death, which comes in due course 
by violent means. 

These clever and exciting volumes were speedily 
followed by “ Black Sheep,” the leading characters of 
which, cleverly sketched as they are, certainly do not 
belie the title. It is a book about scoundrels and their 


CHAPTER XIX. 


ways ; and, so far as blackness is a merit in things | ({} OURTENAY, I have stated, was soon fast 
which are by nature black, certificates of excellence | ( 


could be honestly accorded to several units of the ; : : 
swarthy flock of which Mr. Yates has made himself| tke out the jewel-cases. ‘Where shall I hide them ?” 
the shepherd. The complications of ite storyiare in: she thought; and the next moment she answered her 


asleep 


genious ; some of its positions—-those, for instance, in 
the opening chapters which represent George Dallas, | light play upon the w 


are very striking; and the general management of the 
work is so uniformly vigorous that no reader with an 
appetite for mysterious crimes, followed by melo- 
dramatic retribution, can part with the author in ill 
humour. 

These, with the “ Rock Ahead,” which is just com- 
pleted, are the principal of Mr. Yates’s works, but he 
has also won honours as a dramatic writer, though his 
last venture, “Tame Cats,’ met with little favour, 
and was, as our readers know, withdrawn after only 
a few representations. For six years he was the 
theatrical critic of the Daily News, and his trenchant 
articles on the drama were distinguished no less by 
their general honesty of purpose than: their literary 
vigour. Then his connexion with Temple Bar as 
editor will not be readily forgotten, for it was in the 
pages of that magazine that his “Broken to Harness” 
first appeared. In 1867 he resigned the editorship, 
however, and became the conductor of Tinsleys Maga- 
zine, which was launched in August of that year, its 
aim being, according to the prospectus, essentially 
amusement, though topics of current interest might 
occasionally be treated. In this magazine his “ Rock 
Ahead” has appeared, as well ag many short papers 
from his pen. In the earlier numbers he commenced 
“The Flaneau,” but did not long continue it. In ad- 
dition to these labours he has written for many of the 
best periodicals, and was the author of the feuilleton 
which appeared in the Morning Star every week for opening on the vestibule was ajar. 
some time under the title of the “Flaneur.” Tt was lessly, and heard distinctly the sound 
given up, however, when he undertook the editorship 
of Tinsley. 


She stole out noise- 
of footsteps creeping 
slowly and cautiously downstairs ; she ran to the end of 
the gallery, and looking over the balustrade, she saw the 
glimmer of a light, and the shadow of a man’s figure cast 
by it on the wall. She could not be mistaken ; the man 
was Kavanagh! 

“Can he have seen me ?” she thought ; and then she 
decided that he had not seen her. But she was wrong ; 
he had peeped through the chink of her door, and had 


A DAY’S BLISS. 


BEAUTIFUL face, how comest thou here, 
With timorous eye and earnest smile, 
Stirring the blood with blithesome cheer, 


Cg notso Mrs. Kerr. She did not even undress 3; and 
& her first act was to open the ebony-cabinet and to 


question by putting them beneath the mattress of her 
bed. In the act of doing so she noticed a sudden ray of 


all and ceiling of her room, and 
the outcast, furtively entering his step-father’s house— | looking round she saw, to her surprise, that the door 


And quelling all pain for a little while ? 


Art thou brought from the world to me, 
Or born of the mystic inward mind, 


Or memory, ‘o’er the troubled sea, 
Wafted back by a wanton wind ? 


(Eyes of violet softly fringed, 
Dusk hair rippling left and right, 

And cheek with delicate rose-light tinged. 
And pensive brows of virgin white !) 


Ah ! to-day my heart is high ; 

Sweet flowers breathe their life in the breeze, 
Airs from under the fathomless sky 

Flutter and laugh in the leafy trees ; 


With gladsome song the rivulets run ; 
Music of birds is awake in the groves, 
Leadows toss in a kindly sun, 
White waves dance in the grey sea-coves ; 


And eyes of men have less of sin 
Lurking under the brows of care, 
And noise of toil is a cheerier din, 


And the ways of life are pleasant and fair, 


Go not hence, O beautiful face, 
Live thou still in my lonely soul ; 

Little is here of love or grace, 
Little is here but care and dole ; 


Smile thou thus nor fade away, 

Stirring the life with lightsome cheer ; 
Light and peace are mine to-day— 

Let not the dawn of the morrow be drear. 


GEORGE Francis ARMSTRONG. 


In the Chicago courts for the year just closed 176 husbands 
and 284 wives applied for divorce, and 114 of the former and 
227 of the latter succeeded in getting “true bills,” 


watched her hiding the jewels in her bed. He stole 
downstairs again, to think over the unwelcome discovery 
of an enemy in the camp, and as he thought, a sudden 
light seemed to break upon him. ‘ Curse her !” he cried, 
savagely, ‘‘ why was [ such a softy as to be deceived that 
night? If I had her nowasI had then—” and he ground 
his teeth. Then he took up his candle and again crept 
cautiously upstairs. Ags he expected, Mrs, Kerr’s door 
was now shut. 

And having shut it, she had put out the candle, and 
drawn back the window-curtains to look at the night. 
The windows were French, on a level with the floor of 
the room; and they opened like doors upon a balcony 
which ran along the whole side of the house. These 
windows also fastened like doors ; if not locked they 
could be opened by turning a handle on the outside or on 
the in. The windows of the bedroom were both locked. 
Mrs. Kerr went from them to the dressing-room ; init one 
window was locked, theother was open, and without akey; 
she left it so, having indeed no option, returned to the 
bedroom, drew the curtains again, relighted the candles, 
and looked at her watch. It was half-past eleven. 

‘* Nothing to be done now,” she thought, ‘but wait 
and watch.” She made up a large fire, as Courtenay had 
done, sat down in an armchair before it, and began to 
think. But before many minutes had passed she grew 
drowsy ; her thoughts became less and less coherent ; and 
at the same moment that with her last effort of wakeful- 
ness, she resolved to geta book, sleep got the mastery, 
and her head fell back upon the cushions of her chair. 

1€ could not tell what length of time had passed, when 
she was startled by a clicking sound like that made by a 
key turning in a lock ; She sat up, thinking of course that 
she had only been dozing for a moment, and wondering 
What could have caused the sound she had heard. That 


She strained her ears to listen, but there was not another 
sound ; indeed the silence was almost oppressive ; and in 
the corners of the room, into which the gleams of neither 
fire nor candle penetrated, she almost fancied she could 
sce dark figures crouching. All at once the great clock in 
the stable-yard struck twelve. Mrs. Kerr started and 
shuddered ; the measured stroke had a weird sound in the 
utter stillness: she got up, wrapped a warm shawl round 
her, heaped on more fire, and againsatdown. And again 
sleep overpowered her—suddenly this time, she had no 
time to make any fight against it—but not for long; again 
she was dreaming, and it seemed as though her dream had 
suddenly become mingled with some terrible reality 
around her. 

She sprang to her feet, her heart throbbing violently, 
and with an apparently loud noise vibrating in her ears. 
She rushed into the dressing-room, and stood listening, 
with a pale face and frightened eyes, and presently a 
loud voice from the adjoining room broke the silence, 
‘* Promise, or I fire !” it said. The words came distinctly, 
and she knew that the struggle had begun. 

** Lost ! lost !” she cried, wildly, and flew to the door 
between the rooms. It was locked. Then to the door 
leading from her own bedroom tothe gallery ; it was locked 
also. She was a prisoner! The clicking noise was now 
explained—Kavanagh had outwitted her while she slept. 
But remembering the window to which there was no key, 
she was through it in amoment, and having run along the 
balcony, she paused, panting and breathless, before the 
window of Courtney’s room. She turned the handle—it 
would not yield ; but the curtain being drawn back and 
the chamber fully lighted, she saw but too distinctly the 
scene within. She saw Courtenay standing facing her, 
with his arm resting on the chimney-piece, and a few 
paces distant the miscreant Kavanagh. He was speaking 
and held a pistol in his outstretched hand. Courtenay 
listened to him still as a statue, but his eyes never 
wandered from the weapon which was pointed at his head. 

“I might have robbed you and escaped scot-free,” 
Kavanagh was saying—and his voice was clearly audible 
to Mrs. Kerr, as she stood helpless outside—‘ but my 
gains would be as nothing without the pleasure of telling 
you to your face how I have lived for the triumph of this 
moment. When I came in and saw you lying asleep I 
might have murdered you in cold blood ; but I wanted to 
tell you that from the hour I knew who and what I was 
I swore to wait patiently for the time when I could stand 
before you as Iam standing now, and tell you that all 
your kindness only added fuel to the fire of my hatred, 
because it came from my father’s rightful son. You do 
not know what is to be born without a name, but J know 
it. When I have looked at you, in your riches and your 
pride, and remembered that you were liberal to me, not 
because you liked me or thought well of me, but because 
you believed I had some claim upon you as your base- 
born brother, I felt that I would like to fall upon you and 
crush your life out with these two hands. Bunt I have 
sweet revenge now. You are at my mercy, and must buy 
your life at my hands. You must take an oath never to 
have me called in question for this night’s work ; you 
must take an oath to give me out of your thousands what 
will enable me to live like a gentleman in another country, 
or, by the heaven above us, I’ll shoot you where you 
stand !” 

Conrtenay actually smiled. There was something so 
novel in the man’s address, something so completely at 
variance with his position, and all that Courtenay had 
ever known of him, in his grandiloquent tale of revenge, 
that the scene took a ludicrous aspect in the young man’s 
eyes, and he said quietly :— 

“Kavanagh, you must be mad. What do you take me 
for—a fool or a coward ?” 

Kavanagh’s features actually worked with passion. He 
had often pictured that scene to himself ; but the Courte- 
nay of his imagination had always been praying at his 
feet for mercy, never cool and contemptuous. It was a 
critical moment for Courtenay had he but known it, for 
the ruffian’s finger was closing upon the trigger without 
another word of warning. But again self prevailed. He 
advanced a step towards his master, and spoke again ; and 
this time his tone was one of vindictive triumph. 

**T do take you for a fool,” he said ; ‘for I fooled you, 
blinded you, made you play into my hands with your 
own foolish pride. Who put distance between you and 
Miss Fortescue? I did. I wrote the letter which made you 
suspect her; I took care that the insulting letter you 
wrote, and afterwards threw away, should reach her; and 
you know what happened then. Are you not proud of 
‘yourself now to think that sucha poor trick succeeded ?— 
for it was a poor trick, and although I tried it I never 
thought you would have fallen into the trap ; but you can 
explain it all to her now. She’s not far off, and when 
you are married—” 

“* Silence !” shouted Courtenay, who was now almost 
beside himself with rage at the thought of the dupe he 
had been. “ And it is time, too, to end this farce. Once 
for all, I command you to lay down that pistol. You 
would not dare to commit a murder ?” 

“Promise,” returned Kavanagh, “ five hundred a-year 
for my life, and not a word of this night’s work to 
mortal ; make it six, and I’ll give up the jewels. I have 
them here. It’s not much, after all, for your own 
brother. If you stir a step I'll fire.” 

But as he uttered the last word there came a shiver of 
glass behind him, and clear and piercing a woman’s voice 
rang out into the night calling for help. Kavanagh’s arm 
fell, and he looked around; the next moment he was 
struggling in Courtenay’s powerful grasp. The young 
man had taken advantage of the pause to spring upon 
ea and then began a struggle for life and death between 
them. 

Mrs. Kerr’s presence of mind, which had returned after 
a few moments of helplessness, had turned the tide, She 
had dashed her hand through the window, and cried aloud 
for help to divert Kavanagh’s attention, and then, passing 
her hand through the broken pane, she unlocked the 
window, and entered the room, again to become a helpless 
spectator. 

The odds were still grievously against © 


. 
’ 


ourtenay, for 


1 his antagonist held the pistol firmly, and could he once 
it was really a key never for a moment occurred to her. free his right arm all would be over,” 
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aie again to cry out, unable even to close her eyes 
=i pe the scene, Mrs. Kerr stood like one paralysed ; 
aad a ength the fatal report was heard. One of the 
mene ing forms fell heavily upon the ground with a low 
te ih It was all over. There was another moment of 
T1ble suspense, then Courtenay spoke. His voice was 
ay. low. 
an Are you there, aunt Dora?” he said, ‘* Will you go 
ong ence some of the servants 2 We must get help at 
= © tor this wretched man. He is wounded. Come this 
ay; it is the shortest.” 
; € was obliged to pass where Kavanagh lay. Cour- 
nay knelt on the floor beside him, supporting his head. 
ie Kerr paused for a moment to look at the white set 
¢ 
- How did it happen ?” she asked. ‘¢ Did you—” 
cory 0, thank God,” interrupted Courtenay, fervently. 
eet pistol went off in the struggle. He has killed 
wT Self. And now dear, dearest aunt, let me entreat of 
san when you have sent some one here, to go and get 
ae rest. This has been a terrible scene for you; and, 
er God, I owe my life to your courage.” 
fae stretched out his hand, and laid it tenderly upon 
ut of Mrs. Kerr. She clasped it with a passionate 
Sesture, and hurried from the room. 


CHAPTER XxX. 


pute wild confusion of the Kildarva household half an 
ae later could not be described. A telegram was des- 
ae 1ed to Dublin as soon as possible for Mr. B , the 
Junent surgeon ; and in the meantime the village doctor 
1d what he could for the unfortunate Kavanagh. He 
Pronounced the case a serious one, and until the bullet 
aes extracted no hope could be given. Like wildfire the 
ews of the occurrence spread through the country ; and 
efore daylight a host of inquirers were at Kildarva, 
MNxXious to know the truth; for, of course, the versions 
ie of the night’s history were only slightly tinctured 
a 1 fact. The tale most generally repeated and believed 
— that Kavanagh, having locked all the inmates of the 
: aaston in their rooms, secured for himself the plate and 
dluables, and then set the house on fire ; that Courtenay, 
= ee short of a miracle, had escaped over the balcony 
us own room, and had shot the wretch just as he was 
parting with his booty. 
a was late in the afternoon before Courtenay found 
i ae think over what had happened. He had cleared 
1¢ house of all intruders, placed a watchful and ex- 
peat nurse in charge of the unfortunate Kavanagh, 
i 1en sitting down to breakfast, luncheon, and dinner 
ail in one, he sent a servant to beg that if Mrs. Kerr felt 
Well enough she would join him. But before the woman 
1ad time to deliver the message Courtenay had passed 


her on the stairs, saying that he would go to Mrs. Kerr 
himself, 


He knocked at her door. There was no answer. He 
opened it softly, hoping to find her asleep ; but the room 
was empty, and the bed had not been slept in. He 
then tried the dressing-room. It was empty also. 
There were a few articles of dress scattered about, but 
no sign that Mrs. Kerr had been there lately. He 
hurried downstairs again to make inquiries; but no one 
had seen his guest. She had been quite overlooked in 
the hurry and confusion of the day. 

‘It is very odd,” thought Courtenay ; but as he was 
absolutely faint from hunger, he went to dinner alone, 
reeeone as he ate why she should have left so suddenly. 

resently there was a knock at the door. Courtenay 
called out, ‘‘Come in,” and, to his surprise, one of the 
stable-boys appeared, 

h You war axing about the ould lady, yer honour,” 
€ said, pulling his hair. ‘I seen her this mornin’ whin 
was comin’ back from the tilegraph-office.” 

7 You saw her? Where was she ?” 

‘Just goin’ through the little white gate leadin’ into 

Ive-acre Meadow, yer honour, whin I was coming up 
the back road.” 

- Are you sure?” 

Sartin, yer honour. She had a big cloak on her ; but 
Sure, wouldn’t I know her bonnet? It’s notin the fashion 
ap regular ould lady’s bonnet.” 

Thank you ; that will do.” 

The boy pulled his hair again and vanished. 

ourtenay pushed away his plate, and began to walk 
Up and down the room. ‘The household had been startled 

tom its routine, and he was dining unattended. There 

Was a look of perplexity upon his face, and every now 

and then he paused in his walk, and seemed to reflect. 

At length, as though all doubt had vanished, a flush rose 

to his face, and his eyes sparkled with a gleam of un- 

Wonted pleasure. He paused by the table, poured out 

and drank off a glass of wine, then rang the bell with a 

Vigorous peal. He seemed in a fever with impatience. 
“Tell them to have a horse at the door for me in five 

minutes,” he cried, to the servant who came running in; 
be quick!” But before his order could have been 

obeyed he was stamping about on the steps of the terrace 

e an eager schoolboy. 

‘What's up now ?” said the woman at the lodge, as 
She closed the gates behind her master ; “ he’s in a tarin’ 
urry., I'll go bail he’s goin’ himsilf to the tilegraph- 
Office this start. Musha, thin, isn’t people quare? Itisn’t 
1veryone ’ud do half as much for a spalpeen that at- 
empted to murder them last night.” 

But the good woman’s conjecture was wrong; Cour- 
enay passed the railway-station at a rapid pace, and 
Never drew rein until he found himself before the lodge- 
Sates of Carrigmurragh. 


(To be continued.) 


£ Horse-flesh is rising in estimation in Berlin as an article of 
ood. In 1868 the number of horses killed for this purpose 
Was not less than 4,044. The blood is purchased by a manu- 
a pare of the city, who employs it as a dye. A Berlin 

estaurant intends shortly to open an establishment in which 
Only various preparations of horse-flesh will be served to the 
Suests, Mere curiosity will perhaps make the speculation a 
Sood one, at least for a time, 
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SEMI - DETACHED 
WIVES. 
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>» UCH a subject as this necessarily affords 
y scope for the display of that peculiar 
kind of cynical smartness which distin- 
guishes the essay writers of the Saturday Re- 
view; and it is no matter of surprise, there- 
fore, that that journal should not have let 
slip the chance, when it occurred, to fire off 
another of its literary popguns. The topic 
being eminently a social one, and hence 
coming within the circle which onr columns 
are designed to embrace, we lay the article 
from our contemporary — with but slight 
abridgement, and without further preface— 
before our readers. 

The first yawn of her spouse, the writer 
commences, is, no doubt, a severe trial to the 
vanity of a bride. There are few girls who have not built 
pretty castles in Spain of a felicity uninterrupted by 
boredom or butchers’ bills, and there are, without ques- 
tion, some quiet people who fancy they attain to it. 
The country parsonage, for instance, often contains two 
beings who smile benignly on each other for long tracts 
of years, whose mornings and noons and nights are passed 
in one another’s society, and who reach threescore and 
ten without the slightest suspicion of weariness or desire 
for a wider circle of sympathy. In other words, there 
are vegetables to whom it is natural to vegetate, as there 
are women to whom it is natural to live. And life, if it 
means anything means variety and change. It is odd to 
think how on that one yawn hangs the freedom of years to 
come. It is the bugle that sings truce. It is a tacit con- 
vention which leaves the husband his club and the wife 
her independence. No people can be more touchingly 
attentive tc each other’s wants. The spouse finds his 
breakfast on the table, his Times cut for him, his letters 
arranged, his overcoat brushed in the hall, the time-table 
open at the proper page. The one return asked for is 
that of absence for the day. 

A sensible husband agrees with the pretty reasoner 
before him that ‘‘a man should have something to do;” 
that loitering at home is hardly a manly thing ; that con- 
stant association blunts the edge of affection; that he 
‘has a wife to think of now,” and a world to win for 
her; that if he entirely gives up his old friends she shall 
never forgive herself. The sensible man, we repeat, 
takes his umbrella, and leaves the pretty little reasoner 
his name and her freedom. Not that she has the least 
passion for liberty. To the world she sighs gently over 
the downfall of her hopes. Her one joy would be to 
have her husband with her. She would be delighted if 
he found more pleasure in her drawing-room, more 
charms in her society. She regrets that, while other 
people seem to find her attractive, her attraction loses its 
power over the one heart in the world for which she 
cares, And sometimes in an evil hour the one heart 
listens and believes. He leaves his umbrella idle in the 
hall ; the club sees him no more ; men chat in the billiard 
room over his uxoriousness, and the pretty little face 
that prisons him at home. Only the little face itself is 
not quite so pretty as it was in the tenderness of its 
regret. The resigned little martyr has no notion of 
being robbed of the halo of martyrdom. Insensibly the 
spouse finds it harder and harder to remain at her feet. 
He hates music, and he is whirled from opera to opera. 


The piano is hard at work throughout the day, and con-’ 


versation will run on nothing but Schumann and Weber. 
He likes politics, and a blank little face listens as well as 
it may to his stories of the last division or his theories 
as to the possible Premier. He is used to his quiet 
evening at his club, to his cigar and his piquet ; and he 
finds a2 mob in the drawing-room and the smell of 
the divine weed absolutely insufferable to his wife. 
In the long run he takes to his old life of isolation, 
and the neglected being wins the sympathy of her 
sex as she reassumes her position of semi-detached wife. 
And, unfortunately, she now and then wins the sympathy 
of the other sex, too. Men wonder how Brown can treat 
his wife so badly—can leave her to neglect and to a thou- 
sand temptations. He has but one defender, and that is 
the wife whom he abandons. She could have wished it 
had been otherwise ; that the dreams of her girlhood had 
been realised ; that a sympathy of soul had bound them 
together. As it is, she will only accept just a very little 
perfectly innocent sympathy elsewhere. Friendship of 
the purest and highest kind may be suffered to administer 
its inadequate consolations. But the litany of the church 
of Plato must be chanted without a note of pity for herself 
or of blame for her spouse. Between such clashing rocks 
the friend must steer his boat into that sweet mysterious 
sea.. It is with a touching reserve that the victim of his 
caprice accepts her liberty, for she is after all a wife, and 
her ring gives her a liberty denied to maidens. | She is 
musical, and can practise for whole afternoons with that 
gallant young tenor in the Guards. She is artistic, and 
what can be more charming than a téte-a-téte with that 
blushing Carmine over his sketch-book? She has a taste 
for poetry, and poets couchat herfeet to read sonnets in the 
tender light of parting day. The wide circle of friendship 
opens before her. She listens to the confidences of happy 
and unhappy lovers. Life becomes varied, busy, inte- 
resting. Her good temper, her vivacity, her sunny hap- 
piness redress the wrongs of her home, and society bor- 
rows a gentle light and sweetness from the semi-detached 
wife. The picture is pretty; but it has its terrible 
dangers. 

We wonder that, now the elections are over and the 
quidnunes of the clubs are busy with their gains and their 
losses, no one has attempted to give a reason for what 
was after all the most remarkable feature in the whole 
electoral struggle. It is true that woman found stouter 


opponents than weeping Home Secretaries and senile 


Commissioners of Police. But it was not so much the 
stoutness of the defence that was remarkable as the utter 
breakdown of the attack. Not that Miss Becker broke 
down. Face to face with the revising barrister, she 
brought into the sharpest relief the irreconcilable anta- 
gonism of woman with the law. No one could have 
brought home more forcibly to her injured sisters that 
within the four seas woman is a martyr and a slave. The 
provoking part of the business was that her sisters owned 
it, and went quietly on with their crochet as before. If 
Miss Becker, to reverse Mr. Bouverie’s epigram, is a 
leader who really leads, her fair clients are certainly 
followers who don’t follow. Her dauntless resolution, 
her eloquence, her energy, only made more conspicuons 
the immobility of her sex. She fell,-not before the 
obduracy of the British judge, but before the apathy of 
the British matron. It was in vain that her strenuous 
advocate appealed to her sense of justice, her sense of 
logic. Next to the British Constitution itself the most 
amusing instance of illogical compromise is to be found in 
the British wife. She is the Uriah Heep of society, 
humbling herself before the Church and the Law, whisper- 
ing sweetly her vow to honour and obey, hugging her 
chains as a chattel and a slave. With what a perfect self- 
sacrifice she flings herself away at the altar, with what an 
immense self-surrender she owns her lord ‘at the marriage 
breakfast. And yet—if one may penetrate that heaving 
bosom and read the secrets of that shrinking heart—she 
has not the remotest doubt of her own infinite superiority, 
or of the infinite superiority of her sex. Miss Becker 
may have overstepped the bounds of feminine propriety, | 
bué she represents fairly enough the mass of feminine 
opinion. Where she failed was in her attempt to con- 
dense it, to give it a practical form, and to hurl it at the 
park railings of the British Constitution. She found her- 
self baffled by that masterly inactivity with which woman 
in her time baffled so many social deliverers. From 
George Sand down to Miss Hominy, from the Saint- 
Simonians to the Woman’s Convention, which is now in 
full session at Boston, a thousand pretty preachers have 
been denouncing the miserable bondage of the matrimonial 
home. Elective aftinities, the freedom of the affections, 
the mobile emotions of the heart, have been set against 
the narfow limitations, the monotony, the degrading uni- 
formity of the common domestic relations of the world. 
Woman has been called to freedom, to Bohemianism, to 
art, to the pulpit, to the stump. Preachers of a different 
order, but appealing to precisely the same instine! of 
revolt, have spread before her the attractions of the crape 
and the poke bonnet, of the nunnery and the sisterhood. 
And here and there no doubt the poke bonnet wins its 
votaries, as art and Bohemianism win theirs. But the 
great mass of womankind go on with their crochet as 
before. 

It is easy to pass with a smile over the lighter phenomena 
of our social life ; but if they are straws on its surface they 
have a certain value to the philosopher as indicating the 
set of the current. And in this case the current is hardly 
the matter for a smile. Woman is winning her indepen- 
dence, and she is winning it on the highest field of all. 
But she wins by the simple mode of untying the painter 
and letting her little cock-boat drift quietly into the 
wake of human progress. Even inthe untroubled union 
of the vegetable life, at which we glanced at the outset, 
the British wife reserves a refuge for her own indivi- 
duality. However yielding it seems, the feminine Ego 
canalwaystake refuge in the sanctuariesof the faith, What 
is the bold reasoner who has sent his guinea to the Colenso 
fund, or thundered against Ritual, or denounced Evan- 
gelicalism, to do with the quiet, silent being, who declines 
discussion, and hands him her ‘‘In Memoriam,” doubled 
down at “* Leave thou thy sister while she prays.” J¢ is 
a strange rift this, that is opening in modern socicty be- 
tween the convictions of the husband and the faith of his 
wife. Is it to come to this, that among ourselves, as 
across the Channel, all the religion is to be left to the 
weaker sex? The missionary box, the little cross on the 
prayer-book, the early matins, the embroidered slippers 
for the curate, the pretty pictures of saints with saintly 
aureoles, the well-thumbed poems by Kirke White, the 
Ritualistic service, the Evangelical newspaper— this 
country, so strange to Englishmen, is the country in which 
many English wives live. The poetry, the imaginativeness 
of their nature, finds a sphere in sympathies, in pretti- 
nesses, that seem trivial, unintelligible, unartistic to the 
minds of men. ‘To women, on the other hand, the jar 
of theological dispute, the rough clash of creeds, the bare 
outlines of a philosophic faith, seem barren, coarse, 
secular, revolting. A woman ceases to be womanly when 
she rattles off the objections to the authenticity of the 
Pentateuch. A man feels manhood ebb away from him 
as he busies himself in the millinery of the Directorium. 
Day by day the gulf grows deeper and wider. Men 
detest sermons, and woman still clings to her popular 
preacher. Men cry for light and breadth and tolerance, 
and woman still does her knitting beneath the thunders 
of Exeter-hall. The very charity of woman, her benevo- 
lence, her self-sacrifice, undoes the work of the Poor 
Laws, and flings their conclusions in the face of their 
economists. Itis hard for a man even to understand this 
frame of mind—to comprehend how the quiet little wife, 
who never did a conscious wrong to anybody, can weep 
over the vote that he gives against the Irish Establish- 
ment, or how the heart that never thought ill of the 
worst and vilest can harden with bitterness at the cry of 
heresy. It is hard now, and it will become harder by-and 
by. The two worlds are sheering further and further 
from one another, and Englishmen may soon have to 
experience what they have pictured in the Italian and the 
Frenchman—a home divided against itself on the highest 
of human interests. It is then, perhaps, that we may 
reap the full harvest of the seed that we are sowing, and 
learn the ultimate import of the social arrangement which 
is quietly creating for us the semi-detached wife. 


A Virginian paper publishes the following marriage notice : 
‘On December 6, in front of the parsonage in Crab Bottom, 
Highland County, on horseback in the big road, by the Rev. 
Stephen Smith, Mr. George A. Halteman, aged sixteen, and. | 
Miss Barbara J. Wagoner, aged twenty-four, all of Highland 
County.” 
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Theatres any Annsements, 


$$$ 

Covent Garven.—The Boarding School—Harlequin Robinson Crusoe. 
Seven. 

Drury Lane.—My Wife’s Out—(At a Quarter to Eight) Puss in Boots. 
Seven. 


HayMarket.—Intrigue—Home—The Frightful Hair. Seven. 


ADELPHI.—Did you ever send your Wife to Camberwell ?—(At a Quarter to 


Eight) Monte Christo. Seven. 
Princess’s.—The Secret—(At Eight) After Dark—Master Jones’s Birthday. 


Seven. 


Lycreum.—The Four Mowbrays—(At a Quarter to Eight) Harlequin Humpty 


Dumpty. Seven. 


Otysprc.—Slasher and Crasher—(At a Querter to Eight) The Yellow Pass- 


port. Seven. 


Sr. James’s.—Deaf as a Post—(at a Quarter to Eight) The School for 


Scandal—Ballet. Seven. 


GuLonr.—A Happy Family—(At Talf-past Seven) Cyril’s Success—Brown 


and the Brahmins. Seven. 


Srranp.—A Widow Hunt—The Field of the Cloth of Gold—Hue and 


Dye. Seven. 


Prince oF WALES'’s.—A Winning Hazard—(At Eight) School—Intrigue. 


Half-past Seven. 


New QveEN’s.—Dot—The Gnome King—A Race for a Dinner. Seven. 


New Rovatry.—A Loving Cup—({At Nine) Claude Duval—Everybody’s 


Husband. Half-past Seven. . 
Horizorn.—Miriam’s Crime—Turko the Terrible—Aunt Charlotte’s Maid. 


Gatety.—The Two Harlequins—(At a Quarter to Eight) On the Cards— 


Robert Le Diable—Two Ballets. Seven. 

RoyaL ALFRED.—The Secret—Whittington and his Cat. Seven. 

RoyaL AMPHITHEATRE, Holborn.—Scenes in the Arena, and other Enter- 
tainments. Half-past Seven. Morning Performances on Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Saturdays at Half-past Two. 

CrystaL Pauace.—Miscellaneous Entertainments. Open at Ten. ; 

PoLyTEcunic.—Miscellaneous Entertainment. Open from Twelve till 
Five, and from Seven till Ten. 


Sr. Jamrs’s Hatu.—Christy Minstrels; twenty-seven performers. Wed- 


nesday and Saturday, Three ; Evenings, Hight. 


RoyaL GALLery or ILLustration.—Inquire Within—The Last of the Pala- 


dins. Eight. 


MApame Tussaup’s.—Waxwork Exhibition. Eleven till Ten. 


fRUCATION: — A Gentleman, who has great expe- 
rience in Tuition, RECEIVES a limited number of BOYS, between the 
ages of seven and fourteen years, o be educated with his own children. Highest 


references given.—Apply to Mr. H. Zoebel, Parkstone Villa, Sunbury, Middlesex. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for 


Education.—Terms moderate. References, if required, 


CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. 


JANUARY 31. SunDAy.—Sexagesima Sunday. 

Fepruary 1. Monday.—Hilary Law Term ends. 

2, Tuesday.—Sun rises 7.40 A.M. 

. Wednesday.—Last quarter moon 4.56 P.M. 
Thursday .—Clock before sun 14M. 13 SEc. 
Friday.— Length of day 9 H. 20M. 
Saturday.—Sun sets 4.56 P.M. 


39 3 
if 4, 
: 5. 
7 6. 


ue iletter Basket. 


TO THE READING PUBLIC. 


Tar Lapy’s Own Paper may be obtained at the Principal ole? 
n the 


event of any difficulty, copies will be sent direct from the office; single 


Stations, and of the Newsagents throughout the United Kingdom. 


copies, post free, for 4d, ; three copies for 11d. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Year (post free) Fee. ce ceee sown ce 118, Od: 
Half a Year - Apres shicditecaeseles acre OS. Olle 
4s. 4d. 


Quarter of a Year 35 


* * All Subscriptions payable in advance, by Post-office Order (on 


Fleet-street), to William Freeman, Publisher, 102, Fleet-street, London. 


ALL communications intended for the Ep1iror should be addressed to 


him at the Publishing Office, 102, Fleet-street, E.C. 


x", In our next number will appear a highly-amusing story 
of Camberwell-green, illustrated by the author; and the 


promised series of illustrated articles for ladies on Painting, 
Drawing, Photographic Colouring, &c., will also be commenced. 


In our Fashion article we shall have several novelties to de- 


scribe. 


Crcitta (Shrewsbury).— We are familiar with the embossed 
woolwork about which you inquire, and very handsome it 
is; nor have we any reason to doubt the genuineness of the 

More than this 


we cannot say ; it may or may not answer your purpose to 


advertisement, or we should not insert it. 


learn the system, and the nature of the advantage it would 


be to you must of course depend on circumstances which 
Doubtless the advertiser 


are beyond our knowledge. 
would explain more fully if applied to by letter. 

Farr Pray (South Belgravia)\—The remarks as to the 
‘“‘royalty ” system were not made without substantial 
grounds. The lady referred to is not now accused for the 
first time; the charge, frequently reiterated, has been 
urged for years, by friends who deeply regret the duty, as 
well as by hostile critics ; and, so far as we are aware, the 
lady has never attempted publicly to contradict it, although 
of course she has had many opportunities of doing so. If 
you are able to bring any proof to the contrary, we shall of 
course be only too happy to publish your communication, 
for, as our brief sketch shows, we greatly admire the gifted 
artist, no less for her many virtues than her public services. 

Berry (Stroud).—1l. In our next. 2. For ordinary socks, 
stockings, &c., several kinds of wool are employed, under 
the general name of stocking worsted, as Angola, Thibet, 
Vigonia, &c. A soft, even-twisted wool, strong and 
smooth, is worth paying a little more for than one that is 
harsh and uneven. The best worsted is that used for 
upholstery fringe ; and it answers well for the nap of rugs 
or mats. af : 

L. H.—Mrs. Beeton’s directions for icing oranges are as simple 
as any we know of. Select good oranges, and to every 
pound of pounded loaf sugar allow the whites of two eggs. 
Then proceed as follows: Whisk the whites of the eggs 
well, stir in the sugar, and beat this mixture for a quarter of 
an hour. Skin the oranges and remove as much of the 
white pith as possible without injuring the pulp of the fruit; 
pass a thread through the centre of each orange, dip them 
into the sugar and tie them to a stick. Place this stick 
across the oven, and let the oranges remain until dry, when 
they will have the appearance of balls of ice. They makea 
pretty dessert or supper dish. Care must be taken not to 
have the oven two fierce, or the oranges will scorch, and ac- 
quire a brown colour, which would entirely spoil their 
appearance. The time required to dry is from half an 
hour to an. hour in a moderate oven. 

Communications from Anastasia (Brighton), Bertha, and 
Psyche, are declined with thanks. 


(mr (Exch TIGL. 


———<—__—__ 
[For regulations, see our number for January 2.] 
T want several yards of grebe trimming, and offer in ex- 


change an ostrich feather.—Murr. 
WANTED an ivory fan and an opera-glass, In exchange will 


give pair of silver earrings, —ENIGMA. 


YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN, CROYDON-GROVE, WEST CROYDON, S.— MISS 
MATTHEWS receives a limited number of Young Gentlemen for Board and 


I wisu for the poetical works of Miss Rossetti, and will give 
other books in exchange.—ADMIRER. 

I wisH for a handsome paper-knife, and will give popular 
dance music or songs in exchange. —Rine Dove. 


WE have forwarded letters from ‘A. A. A.” to ‘* Mira,” 
and ‘* Nellie” to ‘*‘ High Church.” 


Che Hady’s Olon Paper. 
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WORK FOR THE NEW PARLIAMENT. 
) OTHIN G perhaps disgraces our modern civilisa- 
YC tion so much as the frequent occurrence of not 

“merely ill-usage, but positively brutal treatment 
of wives by their husbands. How often the most 
loving wife experiences the coldness of neglect, instead 
of what is her due—affection, attention, and protection. 
Instances may be adduced commonly, especially in the 
densely-populated localitics, of the cruel treatment of 
women and children by their husbands and fathers, 
which become the subject of investigation by the police 
authorities. In cases too numerous to mention, a 
patient, all-enduring woman, after waiting hours for 
her graceless partner, will receive in return for her 
proper inquiry as to what kept him so long from his 
home and family, harsh words, and perhaps blows, or 
some other acts of violence. 

The account of a sad example of such depraved con- 
duct has just come under our notice. A coarse un- 
feeling wretch was charged before the magistrates with 
having, when in a detestable state of drunkenness, 
assaulted his wife, and, by knocking her down, causing 
her to be for a length of time insensible. The poor 
woman, in giving her evidence, endeavoured to palliate 
the offence, but her appearance sufficiently indicated 
the aggravated nature of the infliction she had endured, 
and the dissolute monster was sentenced to imprison- 
ment with hard labour. Such acts of violence 
sometimes terminate fatally. Thus, with all our 
advancement intellectually, our teachings, our 
preachings, and legislating to check disorder, how 
does it happen that we are continually sickened 
with relations of such brutality ? Brutality ! it is surely 
degrading the word to use it in such connexion, for brute 
beasts always show kindness, and protect their females. 
Tt is an extreme of savageness of which the most 
ferocious animals are incapable. How is it that 
such offences can frequently occur in a state of society 
considered to be highly instructed, polished, and of 
refined manners? For a solution of this question, we 
must examine our legislation against violent assaults, 
and we shall find that it is not of a kind sufficiently 
deterrent ; and we must also consider the answers and 
excuses often advanced by the wretched men who have 
been guilty of such outrages. “Ido not know what 
I did, I was intoxicated.” “TI had been drinking, and 
had no control over myself”—as if drunkenness could 
in any degree palliate or be an apology for any other 
wickedness. The wife—with an amiability that ought to 
secure for her the most loving estimation—though 
injured, will, in the majority of instances, side with 
her husband, and endeavour to excuse his ill-conduct 
by saying “that he is very good when he is sober, but 
he has a habit of breaking out, getting into bad com- 
pany; then when he comes home, not knowing what 
he is doing, gives way to violent temper.” In nine 
cases out of ten when men degrade themselves by 
assaults upon their wives, the excuse advanced is 
intemperance. 

We hear occasionally of bad wives; but in a 
multitude of cases they are rendered such, not from a 
naturally evil tendency, but from peculiar and unto- 
ward circumstances. When a woman receives kindly 
treatment, and is proud of her husband, you will find 
her invariably affectionate, soothing him in _ his 
anxieties, rejoicing with him and giving additional 
sweetness to his hours of prosperity, striving with him 
in his aspirations for advancement, and, in reality, his 
partner in joy and sorrow. That a woman should 
sometimes become debased by the evil communication 
of a rude, unfeeling, and debauched husband, is not 
surprising ; but the exception to this is certainly very 
extraordinary. 

The act of a man beating a woman being a proof 
of the rankest cowardice, the taking advantage of 
conscious physical power for the oppression of the 
weaker, it is not surprising that one will always find 
the man who can so degrade himself, no matter 
whether sober or intoxicated, on hig good behaviour 
in the presence of anyone superior, or even his equal, 
in bodily capability. 

A restraint ought to be put upon such cowardly 
ruffians, and to effect this, we fear legislation is not 
sufficiently stringent. For violent assaults a law should 
be enacted for inflicting reprisals. The plan suc- 
ceeded in checking the dastardly crime of garotting ; 
resort was had to the lash, and the offence was 
effectually diminished. ; 

Many people, in conformity with the morbid sen- 
timentality of the present age, condemn flogging as a 
punishment, contending that it is objectionable from 


its tendency to degrade and break the spirit of the’ 


person chastised. But surely the sooner persons who 
are capable of committing violent assaults have their 
evil spirits broken the better. Why should they not 
be made to feel on their own persons the degradation 
they do not scruple to inflict upon others? A man 
who is so debased in mind as to attack a defenceless 
woman would have an extreme dread of the smart of 
flagellation, but would give himself very little concern 
about the degradation. Then, with respect to disgrace, 
a flogging cannot be worse in that respect than incar- 
ceration within the walls of a prison. 

A person committing an assault, as the law stands 
at present, may be fined, and, in default, imprisoned. 
Well, if the man goes to gaol, what is the result? He 
costs a considerable sum to the public for his main- 
tenance, and if he be a working man, his family, 
having no longer his wages for their support, must 
either suffer very great privation, or become burden- 
some upon the poor-rates. Thus the present system 
inflicts punishment indirectly upon others, while it is 
intended only to chastise the offender. 

The principal object of penal legislation is to pre- 
serve order and to restrain people from transgressing 
the bounds of propriety, and punitory regulations 
should be such as might seem most efficient for that 
purpose. Then those who inflict pain and suffering 
upon others should in their own persons endure a 
similar infliction. The magistrates might well be 
empowered to proportion the punishment according to 
the violence of the offence, and to mitigate severity in 
case of the offence being incited by extreme pro- 
vocation. 

This subject merits well the consideration of ladies. 
The interest they must feel that the poor of their own 
sex should not be overborne by the superior physical 
advantages possessed by men, should incite them to 
exert their influence—which is far more powerful than 
they are sometimes inclined to believe —to obtain such 
legislation as must effectually prevent violent assaults 
upon any persons, especially upon women and children ; 
and that for such offences the suitable retribution may 
be inflicted of a proportionate flagellation. 


Many months of patient suffering are over, and Prince 
Leopold Ferdinand of Belgium, of whose death we give 
a full account in another column, has passed from the 
midst of a loving family and people. Days and nights 
of weary, anxious watching are finished ; but the grief 
of the bereaved parents has scarcely yet commenced, 
The blow has not, indeed, fallen with all the bewilder- 
ing severity of a sudden shock. But if sorrow be thus 
robbed of its poignant sting, its real weight is no less 
heavy. Who shall appraise the yearning love of the 
mother, growing in intensity as its object suffered and 
faded before her eyes, or the strong affection of the 
father as he learned more and more the true value of 
an only son born to a royal destiny? But if sympathy 
can in any way assuage the grief springing from such 
love and such an affection, then may the King and the 
Queen of the Belgians take all its solace to their 
hearts. In this country we have not failed to note 
the traits of unusual amiability, gentleness, and 
thought which in one so young promised almost too 
much. But further,and apart from considerations of this 
nature, it was impossible to witness the conflict for life 
of the heir to a throne surrounded by five millions of 
devoted subjects without joining in their earnest aspi- 
rations for a favourable issue. And now that a nation’s 
anxiety is to be changed for a nation’s grief, we would 
again express our sympathy. The Prince Royal of 
Belgium was also Duc de Brabant, Comte de Hainaut, 
and Duc de Saxe. He was born on the 12th June, 
1859, being, therefore, only in his tenth year. We 
may add that the King of the Belgians, Leopold IL., 
is now only thirty-three years old, and has been mar- 
ried seventeen years to his Royal Consort, an Austrian 
Archduchess nearly of his own age. From this union, 
besides the young prince who is now just dead, there 
is no other issue than two princesses—one born about 
one year before the prince, the other a child four years 
old. As the Belgian Crown is transmitted in accord- 
ance with the Salic law, the Heir Apparent is the 
King’s only brother, the Count of Flanders, now in 
his thirty-second year, who has only been married one- 
and-twenty months, and who as yet has no offspring. 


A clergyman abroad, the Rev. W. E. Cousins, has 
given in a letter a most interesting account of the 
recent coronation of the Queen of Madagascar, of 
which some notice should be taken in a ladies’ paper. 
He writes: “ On Thursday, Sept. 3, we found Ando- 
halo crowded, with the exception of the roads pre- 
served for the Queen and her attendants. Every piece 
of ground on the rising ground surrounding it was 
filled with spectators, Soon after nine guns announced 
that she had left the palace, and soon parts of the pro- 
cession began to arrive. All the female members ot 
the near branches of the royal fumily were clothed in 
scarlet from head to foot. The wives of the officers 
&c. (some 100 or 150), were dressed in European 
clothing, some of them looking very nice, and others, 
as you may well imagine, perfectly hideous. Then 
came two brass canons—then soldiers in their different 
uniforms. Great advance has been made in the 
dresses of the soldiers since we have been here, 
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and they really looked very well. Next came the 
oflicers of higher rank, in most expensive dresses, vel- 
vet of all hues, and gold lace in profusi TI 
Sere g f profusion. 1en 
came the Queen, in a handsome gilded palanquin, 
with the scarlet umbrella, and her usual attendants. 
When she reached a stone upon which for generations 
It has been customary for new sovereigns to stand, she 
peented, and, walking over the stone, accompanied by 
the Prime Minister and other high officers, she went to 
the throne prepared for her. The canopy under which 
she sat was in excellent taste. The pillars were of 
Steen with gold moulding, and the hangings of green 
and gold too. The dome-shaped roof was of scarlet 
Velvet, prettily ornamented with silver spear-heads 
crossed at the corners. Beneath the dome were in- 
scribed on the four different sides the following words: 
Glory to God—Peace on earth—-Goodwill to men-— 
May God be with us.’ At the side of the Queen’s seat 
Was a small gilded table, upon which was placed a very 
handsomely-bound Malagasy Bible, and a copy of the 
laws of Madagascar. As soonasthe Queen hadtaken her 
Place, the scarlet-clothed ladies above mentioned were 
taken to seats to the south of the Queen on the plat- 
orm, and the French and ourselves were placed on the 
north side of the same. The Prime Minister, as 
first subject, took his place among the people 
elow. He was dressed in a white velvet suit trimmed 
With gold, with blue leather boots. A little boy about 
twelve or fourteen acted as his shield-bearer. Behind 
1m stood some 200 officers, dressed chiefly in velvet. 
As soon as the firing of the cannons had subsided, the 
ueen stood up and delivered her speech. The sen- 
tence in which she alluded to Christianity was as fol- 
lows: “And as to the praying, it is not compulsory, 
hor is there any hindrance, for God made you. On 
the day following the coronation, the Queen went down 
to Imahamasina, which was filled with people gathered 
to hold what is called a lauonana, a kind of festival or 
time of general rejoicing. As goon as the Queen had 
taken her place, a general dancing commenced, or what 
1S called dancing. Hats and hands were waved, and 
everyone’s body was in motion, the Queen standing up, 
and answering the people by a continual motion of her 
hands. This was kept up for about five minutes, and 
then all was still again. The effect of this dancing was 
very strange. There was not the energy and enthu- 
Slasm of English cheers, but it was rather exciting 
nevertheless. For about three hours different parties 
came and danced before the Queen, and the assembly 
broke up.” 
What next, we wonder, will the progress of our 
civilisation develope! At last, it would seem, a new 
employment has been found for women—and that 
political. The men have decided that women may not 
vote, but it appears that some are not unwilling to 
employ them in screaming at elections. The trial of 
the Bewdley petition, which resulted on Monday in 
the unseating of Sir R. A. Glass, of telegraphic fame, 
disclosed many electioncering curiosities, but none 
more funny than a bill for screaming at the election. 
In Turkey “howlers” are retained at a funeral as a 
matter of course; in China a great man is preceded in 
the streets by those who with shouts clear the way 
before him, and nearer home there is something of the 
same style of business done at an Irish wake. But only 
at Bewdley has this invention of screaming women 
been: first tried. Sir R. Glass’s agent was asked if 
Women were employed to scream at the nomination, 
to which he replied in the negative, but he admitted 
that they sent in a bill to his father which he did not 
doubt was substantially for screaming at the election. 
We venture to suggest, remarks a contemporary, in a 
hilarious mood, to the ‘ advocates of woman’s suffrage 
Whether it might not be obtained in this way—by 
Screaming at elections? The selfish sex which at pre- 
sent monopolises electoral power will only yield to 
expediency; and for ourselves we confess that we 
Would far rather see women dropping their ballot-balls 
aut the poll than hear them scream there.” Truly,what 
With the two-sexes-of-man-advocacy of Miss Becker 
and her followers, and the screaming of Sir R. Glass’s 
friends, the whole subject of woman suffrage is in a 
fair way to be rendered supremely ridiculous. 


The proposed London Women’s Club and Institute, 
from connexion with which Lady Portsmouth and 
others have just withdrawn on account of the deter- 
Mination of the committee to admit gentlemen to the 
rooms, under certain conditions, may now be said to 
he fairly started, notwithstanding the rupture, which 
& first promised to be rather formidable. Some mem- 
bers of the committee, it will be remembered, were 
0° opinion that the usefulness of the club would in a 
great measure be lost if men were excluded, seeing 
that the result would be that either only few women 
Would join, or that those who did enter would not be 
content to abandon the society of men altogether, and 
would still, possibly, seek it, under objectionable cir- 
“umstances. In an open, well-conducted club, under 
i vigilant matron and discreet committee, no harm, 
they think, could follow from admitting men—at any 
vate on specified evenings. Other promoters of the 
cluly were apprehensive that the slightest modification 
of the exclusively feminine character of the club would 


be followed, sooner or later, by such a relaxation of 


tution under such conditions. 
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the system that it would be better not to open the insti-| the fashionable circles of that city receiving a sensation 


Opened, however, the 
club is to be, and on nothing less than such conditions 
either. In reference to its management, Alice Westlake 
writes as follows: I am now able to submit to you the 
Women’s Club and Institute in its settled form, and 
as so nearly ready for opening that we are prepared to 


such as had never been enjoyed before under any ad- 
ministration. At the close of the old year the children 
of the White House entertained their little friends 
with a soirée dansante, and the occasion was one of the 
highest enjoyment to the juveniles. About a week 
previously the following invitation was sent to upwards 


receive applications for membership. The actual open- of three hundred children: “ The children of the Pre- 


ing only awaits the completion of the furnishing of the 
= Seaibie 

rooms, 77, Newman-street, Oxford-street, which is 

now in progress. 


Forms of application may be ob-| Dancing. 


sident’s family request Master (or Miss) ——’s com- 
pany on Tuesday evening, the 29th inst., at six o'clock. 
1 R.S. VY. P.” The reception of these in- 


tained from Mrs. Heatherley, 79, Newman-street, who | vitations created quite a flutter among the little folk, 
has kindly consented to act in the beginning as super- | and the greatest exertions were made by those who 
intendent. The terms of subscription are 2s. a-quarter, | had not been honoured with invitations to obtain them. 
3s, for six months, or 5s. a-year, payable in advance, | The ladies of the Executive Mansion were considerably 


and applicants must give their names and addresses, embarrassed by requests from grown people to be in- 


and those of their employers, or, if they have no em- 
ployers, a reference to a householder. 
will rest with the executive committee, itself appointed 
by the council. It is, perhaps, unnecessary to repeat 
that the object is to supply to professional women and 
those engaged as assistants in shops, milliners, dress- 
makers, &c.—-generally to those who have no homes 
or places for seeing their friends—the want they so 
much feel of somewhere to spend their evenings and 
Sundays, enjoy society and reading, obtain refresh- 
ments at a moderate cost, and receive visits. But, as 
the last point has been of late so much discussed, it 
should be added that visitors will only be allowed to 
enter one room, set apart for the purpose, and will be 
required to write their names and addresses in a book 
on arrival, with the name of the member visited. It 
will be the special duty of the superintendent to be 
present in the visitors’ room whenever it seems ex- 
pedient, and in all cases the member will be responsible 
for the good behaviour of the visitor, who will be 
obliged immediately to withdraw should there be any 
cause of complaint. It was never contemplated to 
admit any visitors with fewer restrictions than these, 
and the rules provide ample power for the executive 
committee to make such bye-laws, and for the superin- 
tendent, subject to their approval, to give such orders 
as may be further necessary. 


Paris is responsible for many a sensational story, 
but we have met with few that have eclipsed the fol- 
lowing as told ina recent Paris letter : A husband, we 
are assured, went out with his wife on New Yeat’s- 
eve to do some shopping. On passing the great 
establishment of the Louvre the young wife so fell in 
love with something charming in a dress suspended in 
the window that her husband determined to surprise 
her with it as an etrenne. He brought his partner to 
her father’s, who lived not far off, and, feigning to 
have forgotten something, he begged of her to await 
his return. Running back to the shop, he bought 
the dress, and ordered it to be sent at once to 
his lodging, writing upon the paper that wrapped 
it this little dedicatory address—“ From your hus- 
band” (ton mari). He then left the shop to re- 
turn to his better half, but meeting some people and 
being delayed late, he went straight home without 
calling for his wife, and depending on the pretty pre- 
sent to make all square if she was displeased at his 
absence and apparent negligence. Madame was very 
much displeased indeed, and, to make matters worse, 
the peace-offering was not forthcoming, for the stupid 
porter had handed it in at the wrong apartment, 
which was at the opposite side of the staircase. There 
the beautiful dress and the inscription caused much 
surprise, for the lady who inhabited the rooms and 
her husband, not agreeing, had made a voluntary 
separation several months before. Married couples 
are often sorry for the rash effects of anger, and the 
poor lady, seeing the beautiful present from her se- 
parated husband as she thought, melted into tears of 
tenderness at his supposed contrition, and ran out at 
once and purchased a beautiful leather writing-case, 
which she despatched to his residence with the in- 
scription “ From thy wife.” The poor hushand, also 
overwhelmed with the reminiscence of old conjugal 
happiness, appeared at the door within half an hour, 
and such a scene of weeping, and embracing, and 
apologies, and vows of future love—ay, indeed, ladies, 
and soft kisses—was never beheld. ‘How kind of 
you,” at last said the sobbing wife, “to think of 
sending me this lovely dress!” The astonished hus- 
band had to acknowledge that he knew nothing of 
the parcel, but peace being already made it was no 
matter, and the porter’s mistake had borne happy 
fruit. The real owner began to make inquiry, and 
found the parcel, which reconciled his wife to him 
also. An explanation and a consequent introduction 
ensued, and the two couples went out together and 
had a little feast at one of the best taverns in Paris. 
They returned at night, and each pair separated from 
the other pair on the staircase landing, two as happy 
wives and two as happy husbands as any who retired 
to rest in each other’s arms that New Year’s-eve in 
the city of Paris. 


An event which English mothers, no less than their 
children, will delight to hear of, even though Dryas- 
dusts may pass it by with a shrug because of no 
political importance, recently came off in Washington, 


cluded among the invited ; but as all the space afforded 
Their clection| by the East Room was needed for the enjoyment of 
the children, of course the number of invitations issued 
was limited in number and confined exclusively to 
children. Promptly at six o’clock the carriages began 
to arrive. 
carpet laid across the portico from the carriage to the 
door, filled with the most joyous expectancy. As the 
minutes rolled on the arrivals of carriages were more 
numerous and the bustle and excitement increased. 
By seven o'clock quite a brilliant assemblage of juve- 
niles filled the rooms. The President and his daughters 
Mrs. Patterson and Mrs. Stover, mingled with the merry 
throng, and seemed to contemplate with great pleasure 
the happy faces with which they were surrounded. 
The only decoration of the East Room was the erection 
of a platform for the musicians, which was covered 
with pink tarlatan and festooned with evergreens. The 
number of children present was about 150. Among 
them were the children of the President's family, 
Frank Johnson, Andrew Patterson, Andrew Stover, 
Lilly Stover, and Belle Patterson, the latter being also 


The happy little ones stepped out upon the 


cenerally regarded as the belle of the party ; Master 


Willie M‘Keever, Miss Jefferies, daughter of the Re- 


ister of the Treasury ; Master and Miss Moore, 


children of Colonel! W. C. Moore; Miss Lulu M‘Cul- 
loch, daughter of the Secretary of the Treasury ; a son 
of General Vincent; Misses Mary, Nettie, and Lilly 
Borland ; the Misses Sherman, Master and Miss Rad- 
ford, and several children of the foreign Ministers. 
This highly interesting entertainment was given to the 
President by his grandchildren in honour of the an- 
niversary of his birthday. On the following evening, 
also, there was a large juvenile party at the Italian 
Minister’s, when Miss Nellie Grant, daughter of the 
newly-elected President, after being crowned Queen, 
ordered her Lady Chancellor to read the message from 
the throne, which is quite well worth reading, for the 
commendable spirit it exhibits in one of exalted sta- 
tion. It was read as follows by Miss Sarah Upton :— 


My beloved subjects,—I feel greatly rejoiced to find myself 
on this happy occasion surrounded by my faithful subjects. I 
assume the crown and title of ‘‘ Nellie the First,” and I pro- 
mise to reign over you inspired always with feelings of affection 
and justice. I begin my administration by an act of generosity 
and benevolence. I have ordered my Prime Minister to 
prepare for you many prizes in a lottery which I destine for 
you. Each of you may approach my throne and I will confer 
upon you a number corresponding to a prize. The preseuat 
season opens under the most favourable auspices. We have 
had many Christmas trees and many presents. There are 
still some aunts and uncles that have not performed their 
duty, but we hope that they will do so without obliging us to 
resort to severe measures. My relations with Foreign Powers 
are as favourable as could be desired. I have received from 
all parts precious letters of friendship—from England a large 
cake, from Portugal many oranges ; Italy has sent me a large 
bag of chestnuts ; Greece has honoured me with boxes of 
raisins; Turkey has presented me with his best Smyrna figs ; 
Spain’s homage was fresh grapes, and France has sent boxes 
of champagne; the African princes have sent many dates ; 
other nations have shown an equally generous disposition. I 
must now call your attention to a very important matter. 
Having no other desire at heart than the happiness of my 

eople I have decided to choose a husband, and my royal 
choice has fallen on Edward Thornton, whom I order you to 
love and esteem. From this moment I confer upon him the 
title of ‘The Duke of Candies, and Prince of Sugar Plums.” 
I hope that next year we shall again be re-united, and that [ 
shall then be able, as now, to announce to you the happiness 
which Providence has again designed to shower upon my 
country. I have ordered my Minsters to place all my presents 
on the table for a royal banquet, to which I invite you. 


No message from the throne was ever before received 
of go sweet and delightful a character as this, and all 
the little listening lieges duly appreciated the bounty 
and generous confidence of their sovereign, Nelly the 


First. 


A gentleman appeared not many nights ago in the stalls of 
the Prince of Wales's Theatre, who had such a superabundant 
supply of wig-making material on his head, that he was im- 
mediately saluted from many parts of the house with the cry, 
‘*The frightful hair, the frightful hair !” 

Love In WxpLock.—It must ever be borne in mind that 
man’s love, even in its happiest exercise, is not like womans ; for, 
while she employs herself through every hour in fondly weav- 
ing one beloved image into all her thoughts, he gives to her 
comparatively few of his ; and of these, perhaps, neither the 
loftiest nor the best. It isa wise beginning, then, for every 
married woman to make up her mind to be forgotten through 
the greater part of every day ; to make up her mind to have 
many rivals, too, in her husband’s attentions, though not in 
his love ; and among these I would mention one whose claims 
it is folly to dispute—I refer to the journal or news- 
paper of the day, of whose absorbing interest some wives are 


weak enough to evince a sort of childish jealousy, when they 
ought rather to congratulate themselves that their most for- 
midable rival is one ef paper.—Mrs. Hilis. 
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Gossip from Breland. 


By EmerALpD GREEN. 
—— 


[5.0 the bouquet of wild flowers gathered recently, in 
‘VY consequence of the unusual mildness of the season, 
+ at Eastbourne, England, and noticed in a recent 
issue of the Lady’s Own, we may add a bunch of Irish 
primroses. They were gathered on the 4th of January in 
an open field at Woodford, near Armagh, by the children 
of Mr. R. A. Boyd. The flowers were full blown and 
very fragrant. 

As an instance of the naive simplicity of the poor 
peasant Irish, we may give the address upon a letter 
which reached us last week : ‘‘ From his sisters Rose and 
Mary, in America, to John McGeogh,” &c., &c., a small 
farmer who dwells in our immediate neighbourhood. No 
wonder that, in spite of bad spelling, and a direction that 
covered the envelope throughout, this letter duly reached 
its destination ; for what postmaster or mistress could 
possibly be so indifferent or hardhearted as to mis-send or 
delay the communication of the very frank and confiding 
“Rose and Mary in America ” to their brother John at 
home? We are reminded by this touching piece of 
nature of that other instance, of the poor English girl who, 
writing from New York, addressed her letter to *‘ My 
Father in Yorkshire, who lives in the white cottage with 
the green palings.” Of course this letter never reached. 

Another ‘‘ touch of nature,” as thoroughly Irish as it is 
amusing, reaches us through a friend from the Co. Mayo. 
A parish priest there, who is troubled with an habitual 
hoarseness as well as a slight deafness, was called upon to 
marry a young couple in his chapel, but through an over- 
powering awe of his reverence, ag well as diffidence, con- 
sidering the occasion which had called them into his 
presence, they took up their position at such an unusual 
distance from that occupied by the good father within the 
altar rail, that fearing through his hoarseness they might 


not hear him, and that through his deafness he might not 
hear them in their responses, he called out to them to 
““ get closer,” whereupon, instead of getting closer to him, 
they got closer to each other, and stood like two fright- 
ened chickens in a storm, evidently thinking, like another 
young Irish couple that we know of, that ‘‘ the courting 
was far easier than the marrying.” Presently another 
hoarse mandate was issued from the altar to ‘get 
closer,” and again the young man made another effort to 
get closer to his bride, and still the priest remained dis- 
satisfied, and the young couple felt thoroughly uncomfort- 
able, until at last the groom cried out in despair, in 
answer to the reiterated commands of the priest, ‘‘ If 
ye plaze, Sir, I can get no closer.” ‘Oh, murder !” 
thought the priest to himself, ‘* what will Ido. It won’t 
be nice to tell the people behind to push them up.” 
‘* With that,” said he, ‘*I remembered that the chap was 
an old militiaman, and, straightening myself up, I let my 
arms drop, and advancing a step I cried, ‘forward!’ 
And there and then he marched, and she. after him, and 
so the ceremony proceeded.” 


Dew Books. 
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Diary of Prince Salm-Salm. Bentley. 
As general, aide-de-camp, and intimate friend of Maxi- 
milian, the late ill-fated Emperor of Mexico, Prince Salm- 
Salm, is peculiarly entitled to be heard when he speaks in 
defence of his royal friend and master. Not long before 
his death, Maximilian requested Prince Salm-Salm_ to 
write a memoir of his life, as far as the Mexican adven- 
tures and fiasco were associated with it, and to inform the 
world, from his personal knowledge and experience, to 
what straits the Emperor was driven through the treachery 
of allies and friends, and how bitter was the cup which he 
was compelled to drink in the far-off home of his adopted 
country. The Prince has performed the task imposed 
upon him with judgment and with generosity. Sparing 


none of the exalted personages who played their part in 
this disastrous drama, he thrusts the weapons of reproach 
and obloquy home to the very hearts of those he mortally 
attacks ; and his language in regard of the Emperor 
Napoleon, and of Miguel Lopez, the general who betrayed 
the Emperor, is certainly stronger, more fearless, and 
more fierce, than any which has yet appeared in print. 
Of the former he asks, What did N apoleon care for the 
life or death of Maximilian? A Napoleon, both by na- 
ture and adopted politics, is one who regards the entire 
world as a chess-board for his selfish operations ; and 
whether the pieces are swept from the board by wholesale 
massacre, or detailed off by slow and cautious cunning, it 
matters but little to the player so long as he wins the 
game. The Prince declares that Napoleon had never any 
other object than to fill the coffers of France from the El 
Dorado of Mexico, and then to desert the kingdom which 
he founded, and leave it to its fate. But, finding that 
Maximilian was bent on a generous policy—one that con- 
sidered the interests of Mexico in preference to the aggran- 
disement of France—Napoleon completely threw him 
overboard, and declined even to take the slightest notice 
of appeals which were made to him by the now-insulted 
Emperor. The soldiers of France refused to harmonise 


with those of Maximilian ; while their officers set them 


injurious examples both in discipline and morals. Finally, 
when every promise had been broken by Napoleon, and 
every honourable feeling outraged, the selfishness that at 
first suggested the enterprise left its victim to die by the 
hands of Juarez. Yet the world knows full well, says our 
indignant historian, that ‘though Juarez was the instru- 
ment or axe, Napoleon was in truth the executioner,” 
Such is the spirit of the volumes before us, which will 
be read with absorbing interest by thousands of persons 
who will never cease to remember Maximilian as the most 
unfortunate monarch of his age. The latter part, how- 
ever, of this striking work is devoted to a crushing attack 
on Miguel Lopez ; and probably there is nothing in the 
way of controversial literature more impetuous and over- 


whelming than the published pamphlet of Prince Salm- 
Salm addressed to this (reputed) traitor. He probes him 


with questions which must have run like lances into his 
conscience—supposing him to have possessed that incon- 


‘|venient appendage to his unquestionably selfish soul. 


The pamphlet concludes with a challenge, which, coming 
from a man already in prison at the very time he wrote 
it, derives a certain dignity and devotion which it is im- 
possible not to admire. It was not for himself that the 
Prince took up the gauntlet, or rather threw it down, 
before Liguez. It was for his murdered king and friend, 
whose honour was to him as dearas life. ‘I charge you,” 
writes Prince Salm-Salin to Liguez, ‘ with being the 
Emperor’s murderer; and,” he adds, ‘you will find me 
ready to punish you so soon as these bonds are taken 
from me.” 

The life and death of Maximilian have already passed 
into the pages of history, and it were a pity again to 
awaken recollections which are full of reproach, disaster, 
and shame. But Prince Salm-Salm writes his book to 
vindicate the character of the dead. His mission is 
therefore deserving of the highest reverence ; and while 
we should scarcely be disposed to open the pages of 
another ordinary pamphlet on the dismal theme, yet when 
a friend takes up his pen to clear the memory of one who 
can never again speak out for himself, we listen in silence 
and respect to whatever he has to offer, and are grateful 
in proportion as the vindication is made good. Prince 
Salm-Salm was appointed to a very delicate task, but he 
has proved himself adequate to it, and his object is suffi- 
ciently achieved. 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE LADY’S LIBRARY. 
Buckland’s Lily and Nannie at School, 16mo, 3s. 6d., cloth. 
Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus, Library Edition, Svo, 7s. 6d., cloth. 
Dixon’s (W. Hepworth) Her Majesty's Tower, 8vo, 15s., cloth. 
Dowsing’s Rambles in Switzerland, 8vo, 2s. 6d., cloth. 
Fairybelle and Legends of Flowers, crown 8vo, 5s. cloth. 
Keats’s Poetical Works, with Memoir by Houghton, crown Svo, 5s. cloth. 
Macdonald’s Unspoken Sermons, crown Syo, 33. 6d. cloth. 
Meta’s Faith, by Author of St. Olave’s, 3 vols., crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. cloth. 
Once a Week, New Series, Vol. 2, royal 8vo, 5s. 6d. cloth. 
One Foot on Shore, a Novel, 3 vols., crown Svo, 31s. 6d. cloth. 
O’Reilly’s Grandmamma’s Nest, a Child’s Story Book, 12mo, 2s. 6d. cloth. 
Praed’s Poetical Works, with Memoir by Coleridge, 2 yols., 10s. 6d. cloth. 
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PRINCE OF WALES’S THEATRE. 

Tue laudator temporis acti who is perpetually bewailing 
the ‘‘ degenerate drama,” considers that there never were 
any other characters in the world who were worthy to be 
represented on a stage but a Shylock or a Coriolanus, a 
Bottom or Two Gentlemen of Verona. If any such 
idolater of the ‘‘ legitimate” school were present last 
Saturday evening at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, he 
must have witnessed such a confutation of his favourite 
theory as would shake his confidence in his own convic- 
tions for the remainder of his natural life. He must 
have realised the stupendous possibility of extracting an 
evening’s entertainment out of materials that are excep- 
tionally the property of the age we live in, and “ cha- 
racters” that had not even their costume in common with 
Brutus or Mare Antony. If Shakespeare be accepted as 
a final authority on the point—and our friend the laudator 
will scarcely dispute his opinion—that “to hold the 
mirror up to nature ” is the primary object of the drama, 
it must be allowed that there is at least as much improve- 
ment to be derived from the contemplation of characters 
whose standard we are capable of measuring by our own, 
as of those whose buskin and whose morals are equally 
beyond our use and imitation. Mr. Robertson has 
accepted this practical estimate of the dramatic mirror in 
every play which he has yet produced; and we are per- 
suaded that the theatre-going populace of that appreci- 
ative neighbourhood which is known to civilisation as the 
Tottenham-court-road, as well as the casual visitors from 
afar to the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, will be grateful to 
this accomplished author, who invariably grounds the 
interest of his plays on that which is, in prefer- 
ence to that which was, and seeks to elevate the standard 
of the times we live in, instead of hopelessly attempting 
to resuscitate the times that have passed away for ever. 

School is another triumph of the art of extracting thea- 
trical illusion out of the homeliest and most ordinary ex- 
perience of the daily round. Putting back the period of 
human life just one stage earlier than that which he chose 
for his other twiu-drama of Home, the author has sought 
to impress the imagination with such simple truths and 
principles as are most easily to be remembered both by 
old and young. ‘‘ Cedar-grove Academy ” is a name that 
might transport the fancy—were it not instantly checked 
by the scene disclosed—to a house that stands back behind 
a cheveux de frise at Norwood, or Tooting, or other metro- 
politan suburb, whence, on Saturday half-holidays, a 
stream of young ladies may be seen to issue forth in 
decorous procession, marching in file of two and two, 
under the moral surveillance of an upright lady in mittens, 
coloshes, and spectacles of microscopic power. Mr. Robert- 
son, however, has judiciously preferred to introduce Mrs. 
Sutclitfe’s young ladies to the audience in the far more 
rational and enjoyable pursuit of rambling at ease in a 
delicious woodland glade, disposed in picturesque groups 
and attitudes beneath the shadowy trees, or witching 
away the careless hour with recollections of some fairy or 
romantic tale. ‘* Cinderella, and her Little Glass Slipper,” 
is the theme selected for immediate delectation ; and the 
purpose of this choice, as we shall presently see, is to 
foreshadow to the audience events hereafter to transpire 
in the drama that has but just commenced. Now 
it happens that a certain youthful noble, by name 
Lord Beanfoy, is the owner of the pleasure-glade 
where the story of Cinderella has just been told ; 
and chancing, with his uncle, Mr. Farnitosh, and his 
friend Jack Poyntz, to be passing by the very spot of 
ground where the tale of Cinderella yet lingers on the 
grass and air, these gentlemen sit down to lunch, un- 
conscious of the fugitive pupils who have just arisen, and 
begin to discourse upon a distasteful project of marriage 
Which the uncle desires to press upon the youthful lord. 
The colloquy between the threo on this provoking topic 
is the masterpiece of the entire play. So happy is it in 
ts keen but mellowed humour, that if Mr. Robertson 


had never written anything else his reputation would 
have been sufficiently secured. But just in the middle of 
the epigrammatic talk a bull of that singularly undiscern- 
ing type that delights to toss and trample lovely ladies 
walking unprotected in a wood, bears frantically down on 
Bella and Naomi Tighe, two of the Cedar House 
pupils, who are destined to be the future heroines of Mr. 
Robertson’s tale ; and the bull is only arrested in his 
murderous course by a bullet from the gun of Mr. 
Poyntz. Bella, in her haste and flight, lets fall her 
shoe, and Lord Beaufoy, who has the privilege to find 
and to examine it, restores it to its fair possessor. The 
first act ends with a beautiful scene that brings the house 
down with applause ; the school-girls singing their plain- 
tive melodies as they pass along the glade, while Lord 
Beaufoy looks fondly and dreamily on from behind a 
tree, watching the retreating figure of Bella; who has 
won his magnanimous heart by losing her little shoe. 

And now we are permitted to enter the enclosures of 
Cedar House School, and to be witnesses of a trial of 
the pupils’ proficiency in the form of original questions 
and answers ; which, however, may possibly be ob- 
jected to as somewhat too broadly humorous and sug- 
gestive. Such expressions as * beastly” and “black- 
guard,” such questions as ‘What was the dress of the 
ancient Druids ?” though appropriate toa mock exhibition 
of boys’ examinations, are hardly in keeping with the 
picturesque language that distinguishes the rest of the 
play, and a sensible descent from the refinement of 
raillery in the opening scenes in the wood. It is possible, 
we should suppose, to be true to the life, when depicting 
the boisterous ebullitions of a school-girl’s fun, without 
the adoption of such obvious jokes as come too readily to 
the pen ; and we hold that an author is unfair to himself 
who plunges his audience, within one quarter of an hour, 
from the heights to the depths of his exuberant wit. 

Act 3 displays the grounds of Cedar-grove House at 
the hour of the setting sun ; and the meeting and wooing 
of Lord Beanfoy with Bella are giveu with a grace and 
delicacy which is a welcome recurrence to the original 
standard of the play, and reflects the utmost praise on 
both the author who conceived the scene and the 
artists who so truthfully portray it. The climax of this 
act is reached when Bella, being discovered alone with 
Lord Beaufoy, walking in the glade by moonlight, is sum- 
marily dismissed by the indignantly-virtuous Mrs. Sut- 
cliffe, who considers it wicked to retain her any longer in 
the house, but honourable to launch her friendless on 
the world. The borrowed ideal of this scene is confessedly 
from aust and Marguerite, but a plagiarism is obviously 
converted into a merit where the imitation almost improves 
on the original. Mr. Montagu, who takes the part of Lord 
Beaufoy, and Miss Addison, who impersonates Bella, are 
both so fitted for the task allotted them, that, whether 
they were personally chosen for their parts, or the parts 
expressly written for their acceptation, the author ig 
under equal obligation to their talents. This scene, like 
the first, winds up with a touch of pathos—Naomi cling- 
ing to Bella in her disgrace, and vowing she will leave the 
academy with her. 

The final act contains the solution of mysteries that 
had hardly affected the interests of the plot, and con- 
cludes with the happy marriage of the principal pair. 
Bella is proved to be the cousin of Lord Beaufoy, and 
not the penniless orphan we had been led from the first 
to suppose ; while Naomi Tighe is a wealthy as well as a 
captivating heiress, who replenishes the coffers of the 
gay but stout-hearted Poyntz. Four more characters, 
however, merit particular praise, for of each of them it 
is scarcely too much to be said that they improve the 
idea which the author has given them to embody. Mr, 
Addison, as the profoundly-erudite but kindly-natured 
Dr. Sutcliffe, and Mrs. Buckingham White as the re- 
pulsively-virtuous mistress of the school, contribute 
whatever of pedantry or prudery is essential to a telling 
caricature of type. Mr. Hare as the veteran fop, Mr. 
Farnitosh, is a finished and humorous satire on the 
follies he splendidly acts; while an evil genius of the 
piece, whose name is Knox, and who appears to be deputy- 
master and purveyor of ladies to Dr. and Mrs. Sutcliffe, 
deserves to be all the more praised from the artistic point 
of view because his part is so markedly unpopular from 
the natural. His meanness and duplicity are sufficiently 
odious to render his counterplot a powerful contrast to 
the gentler inspirations of the piece; and his final dis- 
missal with a thrashing from Poyntz obliterates his per- 
sonality from the view in a manner that is highly satis- 
factory to everyone except himself. 

It is possible, indeed—for we must reluctantly entertain 
the idea—that we have still to wait for an answer to the 
critical question, whether the comedy of School is wholly 
original, or an excellent English rendering of a modern 
German play. But, whatever the reply to the somewhat 
ungracious inquiry, the merit must at least remain to Mr. 
Robertson of so adapting a delightful German piece as to 
give to it all the life and seeming of an original English 
work, 
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Tur death is announced, of Mr. Charles G. Houghton, late 
manager of the Theatre Royal, Glasgow. About three years 
ago Mr. Houghton was struck with paralysis, and since then 
he has been incapacitated from taking any part in business 
affairs. As an actor he was favourably known in Glasgow 
and other towns; but it was in his capacity as manager of 
the Theatre Royal that he was best known and esteemed by 
the public of Glasgow, 

The editors and journalists of Berlin have adopted, upon 
the suggestion of Herr Berthold Auerback, an address to 
General Grant, to be presented to him upon his assuming the 
office of President of the United States, requesting him to 
take the initiative in a Bill for the mutual protection of 
literary and artistic property in America and Germany. The 
various literary societies of Germany have also been invited to 
unite with the Berlin editors in this matter. 

Herr Formes, the famous basso, who has so long been 
familiar to the English public in operas and oratorios, is about 
to abandon opera and oratorio for the stage, pure and simple 
—that is to say, he intends give up singing for clocution. He 
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makes his first appearance in Liverpool in the character of | ago to the Musical World to say that he had been advertised 


Shylock, at the Theatre Royal, on the 20th of March next. 


new edition of ‘The Vicissitudes of Families” has been | whereas he had not been singing at all. 
Carefully revised by the author, Sir B. Burke ; much new | ing arose from the similarity of the two names Ciampi and 
matter has been added, and an irrelevant chapter or so thrown | Camp. 


out. The work has gained in closeness and coherence. 


Late on Friday night Miss Nelly Moore succumbed to a would be as much surprised if he was asked to sing ‘‘ Largo 
In the | al factotum ” as the latter would be if called upon to warble, 


Beinfal illness supervening an attack of typhus fever. 
eath of this gifted lady at the early age of twenty-five the 
stage has to mourn the loss of a promising actress, and society 


at of an amiable and accsmplished woman, whose sweetness begin on the 4th of February. ‘T'wo of these will be orches- 


* disposition, no less than her ingenuous grace of manner, en- 
eared her to all who had the happiness of her acquaintance. 


lis Moore made her debut at James’s Theatre on the night of exitu Israel,” Mendelssohn’s piano concerto in D minor, and 
ctober 9, 1859, as Winnifred, in the comedietta of Cupid's Schubert’s ‘‘Song of Miriam.” 


Ladder, playing a slight part with an elegance and vivacity 
which found immediate favour with the audience. During 

er subsequent engagements at the Haymarket, the Strand, 
and the Olympic she evinced genuine talent for high comedy, 


"but of late years she has shown a preference for characters of 


2% more composite order, requiring not only brilliancy of 
humour but elevation of sentiment and occasional pathos. In 
all such parts she excelled conspicuously. Her last appear- 
ance was as Ruth Kirby in the melodrama of 7he Lancashire 
ass, at the Queen’s Theatre. 
_ It is said that a theatrical audience in Virginia City, Nev., 
18 more interesting than entertaining to professional actors. 
The elegant patrons of the ‘‘ opera house” have a habit of 
rowing paper darts upon the stage during a performance, 
endangering the eyes of both male and female artists. They 
often make ‘“ good hits,” and these are rewarded with hearty 
applause. A young lady trying to sing a ballad is obliged to 
dodge one of the missiles every now and then. 
_ The canton of Uri is about to erect a statue to William Tell 
in the town of Altorf. It is to be executed by M. Imhori, a 
sculptor of Berne. 
he programme of Saturday’s concert at the Crystal Palace | 
presented a marked contrast to that of the previous week, 
and shows how earnestly the managers desire to fulfil the 
promises made in the prospectus issued at the beginning of | 
€ present season. Among the subscribers there must be | 
many to whom the marvellous ingenuity of a symphony by 
Schubert or Beethoven must be a difficult matter to under- | 
Stand or appreciate, and as it must be a matter of necessity | 
that all should be to a certain extent pleased, the directors of | 
these delightful entertainments show their wisdom in provi- 
ding for, but not pandering to, a taste that may have the will, | 
ut not the skill, to enjoy a higher class of music. It is 
always safer to bring an audience up to a certain level than to 
lower a level to an audience. 

If rumour can be credited, Dr. Russell, the late unsuccess- 
ful candidate for Chelsea, and the Times’ correspondent dur- 
ing the Crimean War, is to be the historiographer of the 
Royal party in the East, and will write an Eastern book of 
travels, 

Mdme Rudersdorff is engaged to sing in the Llijah which 
will be performed at Berlin in a commemoration of the | 
anniversary of Mendelssohn’s death on the 14th of next 

ovember. 

The want of a higher and more ‘scientific education for 
ladies, which is so keenly felt in England, has led to the esta- 
blishment of the Victoria Lyceum in Berlin. It resembles in 
intention the ladies’ colleges of England, and stands under 
the patronage of the Crown Princess. 

Wilkie Collins’s ‘‘ Woman in White” has been dramatised 
for the Ambigu. Frederick Lamaitre will be the principal per- 


former. Galignani congratulates the translator on his ac-| phe prophecy has been fulfilled ; Dr. Tait, a Seotchman, is 


knowledgment of the English original. 


The negotiations for Madlle. Schneider’s trip to Egypt have | Railway, in which the Saxon takes first, second, and third. 


fallen through. The Pasha had made orientally munificent 
proposals, but the Grand Duchess prefers her quiet little court | 
at home. | 

There is a rumour that the tenor singer, Nicolini, who has | 
been so successful at the Italiens, is engaged for the next, 
operatic season at Covent Garden. | 

A steamer has left Marseilles for Alexandria, with M. | 
Rancy’s equestrian troop, which has been engaged for three 
months by the Viceroy of Egypt. 

Mr. Holman Hunt is in Florence. He finds so much difli- 
culty in getting his design for his wife’s mausoleum exeeuted, 
that he has taken lessons in sculpture, and is himself carrying 
out the work. 

A poetical drama, by Dr. Westland Marston, in which Miss 
Neilson will play the heroine, is, we understand, to be pro- 
duced at Easter at the Lyceum Theatre. 

The ‘Proverbial Philosophy ” of Martin Tupper has_been 
recently translated into Swedish, by Stanislas Wrede, 
Baroness Barrekow, and is just now the chief literary event 
at Stockholm under Royal patronage. 


‘times was the ‘‘ Amina” called on the stage to be cheered, 
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as singing at Covent Garden during the short season there, 
' This misurderstand- 
Campi is Mapleson’s new baritone, Ciampi is the 


buffo. We mention this to avoid confusion, for the former 


‘‘ Break, break, break.” 
Mr. Henry Leslie has issued a prospectus of six concerts, to 


tral, and the programme of the first is to include the Jfid- 
summer Night's Dream music, Samuel Wesley’s motett ‘‘ In 


Madame Schumann and Miss 
Edith Wynne are announced for the opening concert, and Mr. 
Sims Reeves and Herr Joachim are to appear later. A new 
work by Mr. G. A. Macfarren, ‘*Songs in a Cornfield,” is to 
be produced at the second concert. 

No less than four dramas by the popular author, Mr. 
Watts Phillips, will be produced within three weelzs. The 
first will probably be played at the Queen’s, at which house 
it is now in rehearsal. A second will be brought out at the 
Holborn. So soon as the run of Jfonte Cristo is over at the 
Adelphi, The Dead He eart will be revived. Following this will 
come a new and original drama, entitled Marlborough, the 
principal part in which has been written expressly for Mr. 
Webster. 

During the bygone year 1,918 books, including new editions, 
were published in the United States. Of these 1,450 were 
original American works, 359 reprints of English books, and 
the remaining 109 translations or reprints of books published 
on the continent of Europe. 

A preliminary meeting of artists, including painters, 
sculptors, engravers, lithographers, and photographers, has 
been held at New York, for the purpose of initiating a move- 
ment having in view the protection of the rights, designs, and 
inventions of artists. 

An interview which Mdme, Rudersdorff had with the Crown 
Prince and Princess of Prussia, during her recent engagement 
in Berlin, throws some amusing light on the inner Court life. 
During a téte-d-téte with the Crown Princess, her Royal High- 
ness begge | the artist to sing something in English, something 
to recall the old country. Mdme. Rudersdorff complied, 
giving ‘‘ My mother bids me bind my hair,” and other songs. 
The royal children were then introduced, and a romp ensued, 
in the midst of which the Crown Prince walked in, Mdme. 
Rudersdorff, who was on her knees with the children, vainly 
attempted to make an obeisance, but the Prince begged her not 
to discompose herself; and a homely chat ensued, Asking 
her what she intended to sing at the forthcoming Court Con- 
cert, the Crown Prince added, ‘‘ Nothing extensive, I hope ; 
Majesty can’t stand good music—prefers street songs.” ‘*Oh, 
Fritz,” remonstrated our Princess Royal, ‘‘it’s not so bad as 
that.” “Fritz,” it seems, is the Prince’s nom de famille, and 
he in turn calls his wife Golden Heart (Goldnes Herz). 

In~i601 there were spoken at the old Globe Theatre, in 
London, the following lines, which occurred in an epilogue 
delivered by Richard Burbage :— 

A Scot our King? The limping state 
That day must need a crutch. 


What next? In time a Scot will prate 
As Primate of our Church! 


When such shall be, why then you'll see 
That day it will be found 

The Saxon down, through London town, 
Shall burrow under ground ! 


Archbishop of Canterbury, and we have the Metropolitan 


class tickets. 

Adelina Patti has sung in America and in Europe. In 
Vienna, Berlin, Paris, Brussels, Amsterdam, and London she 
has been equally successful, but it appears from accounts 
received from St. Petersburg that the Russians have sur- 
passed in enthusiastic demonstrations even those in Italy in 
Malibran’s days. The Emperor gave her and the Marquis de 
Caux the use of the Imperial carriage on the railroad from 
Warsaw to the capital. Her début at the St. Petersburg 
Opera-house was signalised by unprecedented furore ; forty 


and the bouquets filled three carriages to carry off to her 
domicile. She received, according to one report, ‘‘ toutes les 
ovations imaginables et inimaginables.” The weather was 
extraordinarily mild for St. Petersburg. Such is the glory 
of the Covent-garden prima donna. 

It affords us sincere pleasure to record a gracious act on the 
part of Mr. Tennyson. Though he has withdrawn from the 
house in Dover-street the right of publishing his works in 


Watchel has received the order of the White Hawk from 
the Grand Duke of Weimar. 

Anew book by Mr. Gladstone, ‘‘ Jnventus Mundi ; Gods 
and Men of the Greek Historic Age,” is announced for publi- 
cation. 


Dr, Wylde has announced that his New Philharmonic Con- | the nave, not far from the win 
certs will be given this season in St. James's, instead ef St. Joseph Locke and Robert Stephenson ; the other, on the 


George’s-hall. 


Dr. George Macdonald has given two lectures on the charac- | honour of Geoffrey Chaucer, just above t 


ters in the plays of Mf acbeth and King Lear to the members of 
the Edinburgh Philosophical Institution. 
Messrs. Tinsley will shortly publish a new novel by Wil- 


liam Black, author of “Love or Marriage?” entitled ‘In time about a hundred 


Silk Attire.”’ 

A new American drama is announced, entitled The Dutch 
Fenian. 

Mr. N. Ludlow, Ameriean theatrical manager, has become 
bankrupt ; he owed Mrs. Fanny Kemble 5,000 dollars and 
Charlotte Cushman 5,000. me 

Report says Mr, Fechter is about to proceed to the United 
States, where he is anxiously looked for. : 

The Abbé Liszt has returned to Weimar, where he will 


future, he has generously agreed to allow Mrs. Moxon, widow 
of the late E. Moxon, the handsome sum of 300/. per annum 
during her life. 

Two new painted windows of more than ordinary interest 
have lately been erected in Westminster Abby ; the one in 
memory of Isambard Kingdom Brunel, in the north aisle of 
dows put up to the memory of 


eastern side of the south transept, in Poets’ Corner, in 
he poet’s tomb. 
A destructive fire is reported from Exeter, The picture 
py of Mr. Hodge, near the Guildhall, was found to be on 
re, through, it is supposed, an explosion of gas. Tn a short 
pictures were destroyed, including one of 
Rubens, for which 9007. had been offered, and also a steel 
ae of the subscription portraits of the Earl and Countess of 
ortsmouth, and many proof engravings. The loss will be 
covered by insurance. 
_ Miss Harriet Martineau, who is nowin her sixty-seventh year, 
is in such bad health as to be unable to revise her latest work. 


‘¢T have used your Pain Killer in my family for bronchitis 


remain for some time, and, as he failed to get a cardinal’s hat | and bowel complaints, and repeatedly given it tomy men, and 
from the Pope, he had better stick to his conductor's baton at | always with the most complete success, and I consider it the 


Weimar. 

Miss Kellog, we learn from America, returns to Europe in 
the spring. 

Mr. Mapleson’s concert party, which consists of Mdlle. 
Titiens, Madame Scalchi, Madame Bauermeister, Mr. Santley, 


best family medicine in use.—J, WUNSTANLEY, cart propric- 
tor, 10, Whittle-street, Liverpool, Jan. 2, 1869.—To Perry 
Davis and Son.” 

The Court Circular, of Saturday, October 24, says: ‘* An 
important discovery has just been made, that Cocoa, peculiarly 


Signor Bulterini, the new tenor, and Signor Campi, have been | prepared, forms the best and most nutritious food for animals of 


creating quite a furore in Dublin, Cork, and Belfast. 


They | all descriptions. 


The experience of all consumers proves that 


are now giving concerts in England, which will occupy their horses, cows, or pigs, who partake of this food, mixed along with 


time until the middle of February, when they proceed te| their other provender, are in a much healthier condition, yield 


Scotland for a short opera season. Of Titiens it is needless to 
speak ; she is in excellent voice, more need not be said. 
Madame Scalchi is making herself very popular, possessing a 
magnificent contralto voice her lower notes are equal, if not 
superior, to those of Albont. Signor Bulterini, the new tenor, 
has a powerful organ. Signor Campi holds his own, even 
under the trying circumstances of appearing in a concert in 


more produce, and are less liable to disease than cattle fed in the 
ordinary manner. Another great advantage is that by its use a 
considerable saving is effected. We recommend our readers to 
give the new condiment called the ‘ Nutritious Cocoa Extract’ a 
fair trial, as we are sure, while they benefit pecuniarily, their 
animals will physically improve. The proprietors are the North 
British Cattle Food Company, of 173, Bishopsgate-street, E.C., 


which Mr. Santley distinguishes himself by his usual brilliant 
efforts, Signor Ciampi, the buffo singer, wrote some few weeks 


who will be glad to forward a sample of 250 feeds for 10s., or 
1,000 feeds for 34s. ; 
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N my study and on the win- 
dow looking westward over 
the river, the bay, the city, 
the Jersey shore, the distant 
blue hills, there is a fly that 
for hours stands perfectly 
still, lost in meditation, or it 
may be forming theories, or 
possibly looking back on the 
frivolities of its own summer 
life, and in its now sobered 
mood wondering howit could 
ever have been left to behave 
with such levity as it did last 
August. 

I well remember its con- 
duct. I lost much temper 
with that fly. I think it is 
the very one that would not 
let me read ; that I aimed so 
many slaps at; that insisted 
upon my company, though I 
expressed my repugnance in 
every way, patient and im- 
patient; that explored my 
face, running in and out of 
each indentation, as if he 
were a surveyor of a newly- 
discovered headland on some 
strange sea. Nothing could 
I eat that he did not taste of 
it. If I bit an apple, it was 
for him. If I laid down a 
piece of cake, with a circuit 
of buzzing invitations, he 
called all his fellows, and generously gave away my 
property, with all the airs of a benefactor. 

I confess that my first feelings on seeing this fly in 
winter were those of an ungenerous satisfaction. I con- 
trasted his nimble mischief with his present torpid 
sobriety, his rollicking wickedness with his tardy repent- 
ance. I poked him with the tip of my pen. The saint 
did not resent it ; he merely changed his place decorously, 
as if he was moving up in a pew to give room to a new 
comer. He appeared reformed, truly penitent, and right- 
minded. 

But we are creatures of circumstances. What if it 
were August, and he had a pair of new wings, fresh and 
gauzy, standing out on each side of his body, like a three- 
cornered jib, instead of these long, narrow wings, folded 
tightly over his back, and sticking forth far below his 
body, would he be as demure and proper as he is now ? 
Is he really wiser, or only stiffer? Is he practising self- 
government, or only suffering old age? Is he better, or 
only more infirm? One thing, at least, is in his favour: 
he makes no parade of his reformation. Whether he isa 
saint, or only a cripple, he takes on no airs and asks no 
favours. Nor do I perceive in him, as in some human 
creatures, that his sober days are viewed with censorious- 
ness. Often two parts of human life are spent in com- 
mitting faults, the other part in finding fault with others. 
This sensibility to other people’s sins does not seem to 
afflict my fly upon the window. 

There is ample occasion for envy. He cannot avoid 
the sight of what is going on out doors. There are my 
gulls. Hundreds of them are in the air. Summer is 
gone as much to them as to a fly, but their strength is 
not impaired. Winter and summer are alike to them. 
They skim the water or sport in the air as gracefully 
strong as in midsummer—while this fly, a creature of one 
summer, is old, worn-out, laid up, after a probation of a 
few months. Why such unequal allotments? Is this a 
just apportionment of the blessings of life? Why were 
flies made? Why, if made at all, not made equal to 
birds? What has a gull done to deserve three or six 
years, while a fly has but three or four months?) May 
not a Darwinian fly, drawing from the depth of his own 
consciousness, doubt whether there be a moral govern- 
ment over a world in which gulks live from year to year! 
while flies cripple up and die in one season ? 

No suck graceless speculations seem to disturb my fly. 
I think he is recalling the broods of fellows that made 
the summer noisy, and reflecting on their fate? They 
have perished ; he is preserved. Other thousands went to 
the spider’s larder; he was spared! Hornets caught and 
carried away for their young multitudes of plump and 
tender flies—but he escaped! How many perished in fly- 
traps, or were scalded or burnt on the ceiling, or suffered 
cruel martyrdom at boys’ hands, or were snapped up by 
dogs whom they were innocently teasing! Birds ate 
them. Toads snatched them. All creation seems bent 
on destroying flies. 

6 riaresat I, safe, virtuous, and content. My legs 
have not been pulled off. My wings have stuck to me. 
My life is secure, and [ am greatly blessed with spending 
my remaining days amidst books and sermons.” 

With that he made an attempt to turn round, lost his 
hold, and fell plump upon the floor, with his legs feebly 
twirling in the air. I took him up, and put him on his 
feet again. 

‘* Since you cannot molest any more, I will be gracious 
to you. But 1 wonder that you wish to live. After mo- 
tion is gone from those legs and buzz from those wings, 
what can a fly want more on this earth ? 

‘Tf Twere you, fly, I should count him kind that would 
put me out of the way. The misery of the worldis that life 
is over long before people die. Men creep into corners 
and nourish weakness and eat tasteless food and ache and 
grumble and dread to leave a world that has nothing for 
them but more pain. Men cannot help it. But flies 
should be wiser! Shall I kill you, fly? Shall I avenge 
the vexations of last summer on you, and let you live ? 

‘‘Or shall I forgive all your misdeeds and open my 
heart with kindness, and slay you? There! That did 
not hurt, did it !” : 

I wonder what a fly thinks of when his head is off ! 
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We have often been painfully impressed | 
by the want of taste in the matter of 
colours that is evinced even by ladies 
who, on general matters, may have ap- 
peared tolerably well-informed. The 
great disadvantage of such a failing can 


scarcely be exaggerated, for no matter 
how expensive may be one’s toilet, un- 
less there be harmony throughout, the 
effect will be at the best but weak, and 
at the worst ridiculous. By such har- 
mony] we mean more than the mere 
suitable combination of shades in the texture, for the 
effects produced on different complexions by different 
colours must also be considered. Again, not only should 
colours be adapted to the tint of the complexion, but 
suited to one another—as, for instance, in the article of 
trimming, which sets off and enhances the beauty and 
elegance of dress more than is generally imagined. The 
predominate colour in a dress ought always to contrast or 
harmonise as much as possible with the complexion ; and 
the colour of the trimmings ought, in the same way, to 
contrast or harmonise tastefully with it. To further ex- 
plain our meaning, it may be well to add a few remarks 
on the principal colours, and the complexions to which 
they are generally found most suitable. 


COLOURS AND COMPLEXIONS. 


Blondes should wear blue or green. Blue imparts 
orange to the blonde, thereby enriching the white com- 
plexion and light flesh tint, and improves their yellow 
hair. Green is becoming to blondes who have little 
colour, because it heightens the pink of the cheeks and 
the crimson of the lips, but it should be a delicate green. 
If the blonde has much colour she should indulge most in 
blue; but if she wears green it should be very dark. If 
the complexion is, as is often the case with blondes, of a 
brownish orange hue, the green should be very dark, or 
else it will impart to the countenance of the wearer a 
brick-red hue. Yellow imparts violet to the pale com- 
plexion of the blonde, and this hue is not desirable to 
the Circassian race. Orange makes a blonde look still 
paler or yellow. In fact, it becomes neither light nor 
dark beauties, and should not be worn near the skin. 
Red increases the effect of whiteness in the blonde, and 
suggests a greenish hue to the pink of the face. Rose- 
red destroys all the freshness of a good complexion. 

Brunettes should wear yellow or red. Yellow has the 
effect of neutralising the yellow in the orange complexion 
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of the brunette, and at the same time increases the red, 
thus giving freshness to the black-haired beauty. Red is 
chiefly to be used to increase the whiteness of the 
brunette’s skin, and it should be used sparingly, even by 
the darkest ladies. Blue should -be carefully avoided by 
all brunettes with much orange in their face, as it imparts 
orange. Orange, of course, does not suit an orange com- 
plexion, nor any other for that matter. It gives a 
brunette a dull, whitish, bluish, pallid appearance, with- 
out increasing her red, as does yellow. It has the same 
objections for brunettes that red has, and in a still 
greater degree. Violet imparts yellow, which, in a bru- 
nette, is highly desirable. 

In the same way these facts may be applied in furnish- 
ing one’s house... The drapery of a room should be blue, 
green, amber, or yellow. Blue and green drapery tends 
to increase the colour in the face of all standing near it. 
Hence the popularity of blue and green reps with blondes. 
Amber and yellow hangings and furniture are 
suitable only for brunettes. Rose-red, wine red, 
and light crimson curtains give a green tint to 
a lady standing near them, and are therefore 
objectionable. Dark crimson draperies tend to 
whiten all faces and to neutralise the natural 
colour ; hence they are objectionable for blonde 


and brunette. 

Wall paper should be yellow, light green, or 
blue. The same reasons which are given with 
regard to drapery apply to colours in wall paper. 
Yellow combines well with mahogany, though 
damaging to the effect of gilding. Light blue 
does not suit mahogany quite so well as yellow, 
but it is admirable for gilding, and is the colour 
for rooms with yellow and orange furniture. 

It should be remembered that the colour of the 
furniture should be in proper contrast to that of the drapery 
and wall paper. Thus, yellow hangings should accom- 
pany blue furniture, crimson hangings should accompany 
green furniture, and vice versa. 

The carpet should be chosen by the same rule, which 
each lady can apply for herself. 2 

We will now ask the attention of the reader to the 
more general details of fashion. 


PARIS TRIMMINGS, &c. 


Fringe is being made of rosebuds, and very lovely it is. 
The buds are strung like beads, all colours, and are often 
headed with imitation moss made of chenille. On tulle, 
round tunics or round flounces of plaited crape lisse, tulle, 
and organdie, this will be a most admired parure ; nothing 
more light or juvenile can be adopted either for the trim- 
ming of low bodies or sleeves. 

tems and jewels being so profusely worn, it has become 


an art to conceal their absence where ladies have not a 
dowry of diamonds and pearls to boast of. This is easy. 
A judicious selection from the treasures of Flora will ever 
charm and delight the tasteful. Flowers are worn very 
full, very large, and the gaudiest are in demand. They 
are set off by crystal powder, imitation gems, which is 
very bad taste, and the brightest velvet poufs in the 
emerald, nacarat, ruby, and autumn leaf shades. White, 
blonde and satin, with birds’ heads peeping out of the 


entanglement, are much admired. The great novelty in 
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tortoiseshell is a spiral, through which the back strands 
of bairare drawn. It twists in and out, keeping the flow- 
ing hair smooth, and is adopted by ladies who like the 
mermaid style, but who have discovered that, however 
poetic, it is not quite agreeable to cavaliers to get every 
now and then, when the wind blows, a switch from the 
said tails in their faces. 
Speaking of the hair, we 
striking bouquets, which go 
can be a substitute for precious stones: 


are reminded of a number of 
to prove that very much art 
A garland of 
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vervain mixed with green rushes, all shades ; a wreath of 
currant-shaded geranium, with velvet open green leaves 
and trail ; a yellow water lily and closed bud, with crystal- 
lised verdure and trail, over which a swarm of golden 
flies, a large tea or China rose, with beetle upon it, and a 
cordon of buds. 

Blue velvet and tea, as China rose, are the two mixtures 
which are preferred for bouquets, diadems on bonnets, and 
bows for the hair; but the great success is the hongrois, 
a Polish shape hat in otter skin, with an aigrette and otter 
head in front. 


PARIS FASHIONS, FETES, Wc. 


Under this head we will refer to one or two recent 
events that will afford the opportunity of describing new 
toilettes that have been specially remarked for their ele- 
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gance. And first, a word as to the Queen of Paris fashions, 
the Empress. ‘‘I was present the other evening,” 
writes the Paris correspondent of a contemporary, ‘‘ at 
the Comédie Frangaise, when the ‘Faux Ménages’ was 
given. The Empress was there, looking extremely well, 
in a low black poult de soie dress, covered with black 
China crépe. Round the throat Her Majesty wore a black 
velvet ribbon with a large diamond locket suspended on 
it. In her hair was a black satin bow, with a diamond 
star in the centre. The Empress appears to be very par- 
tial to black at the present season. On the afternoon of 
the same day 1 met Her Majesty driving on the Bois, 
when her entire toilette was likewise black. It was very 
simple, and composed as follows: A black poult de soie 
skirt, trimmed with narrow pinked-out flounces; a Ver- 
sailles casaque in black velvet, bordered with lace ruches, 
and looped up at the sides, to form a double panier ; 
black velvet bonnet ornamented with a black feather; and 


black lace lappets for strings. Round her throat a sable 
collarette, and a small sable muff in her hand. The 
dress was short enough to allow of the boots being seen. 
They were made of dead-looking silk cloth, with a bow 
of the same on the instep. The Empress walked slowly 
along the Avenue de IlImpératrice, leaning on the 
Emperor’s arm. She got into the carriage again in one 
of the smaller paths near to the lake ; her carriage wrap, 
which is a rich black silk cloak lined throughout with 
chinchilla, was at once placed on her shoulders.” 

On the 16th instant, in Paris, the Prince de la Mos- 
kowa married the Countess de la Bedoytre, one of the 
Empress’s ladies in waiting. The ceremony was per- 
formed at twelve o’clock, in the chapel of the Tuileries. 
Upon leaving the chapel the bride and bridegroom and 
their witnesses signed their names in the book of mar- 
riages which is always kept in the Chamberlain’s salon, 
Mme de la Bedoytre (now Princess de la Moskowa) wore 
a pale blue poult de soie dress, the skirt of which was 
bordered with deep Valenciennes lace, headed by a bouil- 
lonné. The dress formed a large Camargo panier at the 
back, and was very much bunched up at the sides. The 
mantelet was entirely of Valenciennes lace. <A pale blue 
fanchon bonnet, with white feather and Valenciennes 
lace lappets, terminated the toilette. _ In the evening the 
newly-married couple gave a grand dinner, followed by a 
soirée, when the Princess did the honours most charm- 
ingly, the Court and all the official world being present 
for a short time. ; 

The second Imperial State Ball, which took place on 
Thursday night last week at the Tuileries, was more 
brilliant than the first. The Empress, being in mourning, 
wore a dress of tulle and white satin, relieved by wreaths 
of red carnations, her diamonds mounted on black 
enamel], and an aigrette of diamonds and black velvet 
ribbon in her hair. The Emperor shook hands with 
Hussein Pasha, son of the Viceroy, who bowed low to 
the Empress and kissed her hand. He had a long con- 
versation with Djemil Pasha, who was noticed to have 
paid marked attention to the Egyptian Prince. The 
latter already speaks French with a Parisian accent. 
Mdlle. Rouher was much admired. She wore a cerise 
corsage, sparkling with diamonds, and danced with Prince 
Gabrielli, cousin of the Emperor. The Empress was sur- 
rounded by the Bonaparte Princesses Gabrielli, Rocea- 
giovine, and Primoli. The ladies in waiting in attendance 
were the Countesses de Rayneval and Latour Maubourg ; 
the maids of honour, Mdlles. Lermina and Marioa. The 
Marquis de Canitz, Mrs. Moulton, and the Duchess of 
Fernandina were amongst the beauties. Lord Lyons, M. 
Rangabé, Comte de Stackelberg, and M. Olozaga were 
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amongst the diplomates. Precisely at midnight their 
Majesties quitted the ball-room and retired to their apart- 
ments, Friday being the anniversary of the decapitation 
of Louis XVI. The night was intensely cold, therefore 
immense fires were lighted in the court of the Tuileries, and 
hot wine was distributed to the coachmen and servants of 
the inwités. The contrast of the light emitted from these 
fires, and that of the electric batteries by which the Court 
was illuminated, had a curious effect. The palace gates 
were not closed till half-past four. 


AMERICAN FASHIONABLE NEWS. 

We learn from America that fashionable weddings are 
‘all the rage just now in New York,” to use the language 
of an Albany journal. ‘‘ Last week,” says our informant, 
dating December 28, ‘‘ Mr. Henry Mortimore 
Brooks and Miss Josephine Higgins celebrated 
their nuptials at Trinity Chapel, New York. 
Miss Higgins’ toilet was of white satin and her 
veil of point lace. Misses Lulu and Nataline 
Higgins, sisters of the bride ; Miss Millard, and 
Miss Penniman were the bridesmaids, and wore 
white tulle over silk. The customary reception 
took place at the residence of the bride’s parents, 
on Fifth avenue. On Thursday evening St. 
Bartholomew’s Church was the scene of a fine 
wedding, the parties being Mr. Frank Kellogg, 
of New York, and Miss Josephine Leonard, 
daughter of M. G. Leonard. The bride wore 
rich white satin, and was attended by Misses 
Remsen, Browning, and Leonard as bridesmaids. 
Subsequently a reception was held at the St. 
Nicholas Hotel. At Trinity Church, on Tuesday, the 
15th, the Rev. Henry G. Perry (a kinsman of Commodore 
Perry) led to the altar Agnes, daughter of Noah Ely, the 
Rev. Francis Vinton, D.D., performing the ceremony. 
The bride appeared in toilet of white satin and tulle, with 
wreaths of orange flowers. Two nieces of the bride offli- 
ciated as bridesmaids, and were tastefully attired in white 
tarlatan, elaborately trimmed, the upper skirt looped 
en panier, with flowers and wreaths to correspond. At 
the same place on Monday the parties most directly in- 
terested were Mr. Hugh W. Mercer, formerly brigadier- 
general in the Confederate army, and Mrs. Bessie Cayler 
née Steinberger, of Savannah, Ga. The bride wore a 
becoming travelling dress of very rich material, and the 
groom wore an English walking costume. 


FANCY COSTUMES FOR CHILDREN, 
A large juvenile costume ball has been given at Pyle; 
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well, the seat of W. P. Williams-Freeman, Esq. We 
refer to it here more especially for the hints on costume 
that it will supply. Miss Williams-Freeman—Court dress 
of the eighteenth century, rose-coloured satin looped with 
roses, over white silk skirt trimmed with lace. Miss 
Julia Williams-Freeman—Watteau peasant, crimson vel- 
vet bodice trimmed with silver lace, blue skirt over white. 
Miss Flora Williams-Freeman—Watteau peasant, black 
velvet bodice, blue skirt over red and white. Mr. George 


C. P. Williams-Freeman—Greek dress, black velvet jacket 
braided with gold colour, white skirt, crimson velvet 
eggings also braided, gold cap, dagger. Mr. John P. 
Williams-Freeman—Massaniello, white shirt, striped red 
and white trousers rolled up above the knee, silk stock- 
ings, Roman sash, red and white cap. Mr. Cecil-Birch— 
Man-of-war’s-man, white shirt with wide blue collar, 
dark blue trousers. Miss Mabel Birch—Christmas, white 
muslin dress trimmed with holly, wreath of holly. Miss 
Amy Broadwood—Italian peasant, blue bodice braided 
with gold, scarlet skirt with broad band of blue, head- 
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dress Roman scarf folded. Miss Lucy Broadwood— 
Italian peasant, scarlet bodice braided with gold, blue 
skirt with broad band of scarlet, square white headdress. 
Mr. James Broadwood-—Italian peasant, bright blue 
cloth jacket, black velvet knee breeches, white shirt, 
crimson sash, Mr, Wustace Rooper—Dress of the time 
of Charles I., full white shirt, mantle and trousers of 


‘light blue velvet, richly trimmed with silver, crimson 
| sash, 


hat and plume of the period. 


Mr. Henry 
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Father Christmas. Mr. Harry Craufurd—A French chef 
de cuisine. White calico cap, white linen jacket and 
apron. Miss Annie Craufurd—a latitre from N ormandy. 
A muslin cap with pink satin ribbon. Blue silk petticoat 
trimmed with lace and blue satin ribbon. White silk 
skirt looped up with pink satin bows, white silk bodice 
and pink satin shoulder knots. White muslin fichu, 
white satin shoes, with blue bows. Madlle. Mathilde 
Duplessis—Pierrette (Louis XV.) White silk dress 


SPECIMENS OF DANISH TERRA-CoTTA.—[See page 74.] 


dress of crimson velvet trimmed 
Francis Rooper—Robin Hood, tunic 
of green velvet, braided with silver, leather belt 
and quiver, long silk stockings, cap and plume, silver 
bugle, carrying a bow. _ Miss Rose Birch Reynardson— 
Normandy peasant. Upper skirt of chintz, looped up 
with blue; under skirt of pink; white chip hat, with 
roses, and blue streamers. Miss Mary Christie—Eliza- 
bethan costume of dove-colour over white satin, with 
cerise ribbons; ruff and black velvet hat. Mr. George 


Rooper—Spanish 
with silver. Mr. 


| Christic—a barrister in wig and gown. Afterwards as 
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DANISH CENTRE-PIECE IN ELECTRI-PLATE.—[{See page 74. ] 


trimmed with scarlet satin and gold lace, three-cornered 
white hat, with scarlet feathers and gold aigrette, scarlet 
boots with gold heels. M. Gaston Duplessis—Pierrot 
(Louis XV.) Coat and knee breeches of white velvet, trim- 
med with scarlet satin, three-cornered hat of white velvet 
and scarlet satin, white shoes with scarlet rosettes. Miss 
Louisa Dickinson—Summer. White dress trimmed with 
roses, pink roses in hair, white tulle veil. Miss Kate 
Dickinson—Undine. White dress looped up with water 
lilies, and trimmed with crystal, Mr. E. Dickinson— 


Uniform. Captain Foster, R.N.—Uniform Royal Engi- 
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neers. M. Louis Farnall—A Polish officer. Scarlet 
jacket, embroidered with gold and trimmed with 
swansdown, black trousers with red_ stripe, green cash- 
mere scarf embroidered with red and gold, black velvet 
cap with gold tassel. Miss Helen Farnall—A Polish 
lady. Polka dress of blue silk, tunic trimmed with 
swansdown, over a white silk skirt, red stockings, and 
white boots, blue Polish cap and scarlet feather. Miss 
Diana Hammersley—Night. Tunic and scarf of black 
tarlatan, with gold stars over white dress. Miss Con- 
stance Hammersley—lItalian costume. Red bodice and 
shirt, white sleeves and white chemisette, blue apron 
trimmed with buff-coloured ribbon and scarlet braid. 
Miss Bertha Hammersley—Swedish dress. Blue chemi- 
sette, with sleeves, scarlet bodice, yellow skirt with blue 
embroidered pocket, red stockings, brown shoes with 
buckles. Mr. Frank Lumley—Dress taken from a paint- 
ing of a Spaniard of the Pyrenees. Red satin jacket with 
hanging buttons and gold trimming, pointed collar, fawn- 
coloured short trousers, turned up at the knees, and 
trimmed with red and gold, Moorish sash, white woollen 
leggings, red and gold handkerchief round the head, curls. 
Mr. William Pym—Dress of the Court of George HI. 
Blue velvet coat, white waistcoat trimmed with various 
colours, white woollen knee breeches, Honiton lace jacket 
and ruffles, powdered hair with bag, black velvet three- 
cornered hat, trimmed with blue. Miss Isabella Morant 
—Night. Black dress with gold stars, coronet of gold 
stars, and wand. Miss Emily Peacocke—Pomona. White 
tarlatan skirt with pink silk panier looped up with fruits, 
a wreath of fruit, and carrying a basket of fruits. Miss 
Maude Peacocke—Flora. Dress the same with flowers, 
wreath of flowers and basket. Mr. Richard Peacocke— 
A Spanish hawker. Black velvet suit with crimson silk 
sash. Miss Stevenson—Lady of the time of Louis 
XV. Powdered, rose-coloured silk dress trimmed with 
lace, looped up with roses over a white embroidered 
silk skirt also trimmed with lace, pearls and roses in the 
hair. Mr. Hardress Stevenson—Francis I. Black velvet 
hunting coat trimmed with ermine and slashed with blue 
satin, short black velvet knickerbockers also slashed with 
blue satin, black velvet cap and white feather. Miss 
Radcliffe—Shepherdess. White muslin dress looped up 
with green satin, green satin bodice, straw hat with 
wreath cf roses, and a crook. Miss Emily Rooke—Lady 
of the time of Louis XV. Pink satin dress trimmed 
with blue silk, hair powdered, Miss Ada Rooke—Greek 
dress. Crimson velvet jacket embroidered with gold, 
white skirt trimmed with gold, crimson, and gold cap. 
Miss Kennard—Madame Pompadour. Black velvet dress 
with white Honiton lace over black satin petticoat ; hair 
powdered, with red roses, and antique lace cap; red 
boots and white silk stockings. Mr. Kennard—a De- 
bardeur. Black velvet jacket, white cambric shirt, 
Greek cap, loose trousers of striped blue and white satin, 
red stockings and black shoes. 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 
STAND FOR A SCENT-BOTTLE.—(Fig. 1.) 


Materials: Large white crystal beads, smaller chalk 
beads, or coloured ones, some cardboard, some white 
covered wire, some white cotton, and a little sarsenet, 
either white or to match the beads if coloured; also a 
little wadding and some narrow ribbon. ° 

To Commence: Take the scent-bottle for which the 
stand is to be made (it is here represented as with six 
sides), place it on the cardboard, and with a pencil draw 
the outline of the base of it. Cut this out, and another 
similar piece; cover each with the sarsenet on one 
side only, securing it by threads tacked across and across 
on the wrong side downwards. Bend three pieces of 
wire into the shape of the six upright stakes (as shown in 
fig. 2) and sew them well to one of the pieces of card- 
board before putting the sarsenet on; the sarsenet is to 
be stretched over the under side of this piece, and not 
where the wire is. Cover the wire in level with a very 
little wool, and put the other piece of card, with the silk 
face up, on the top. Tack the two pieces together all 
round, and then cover with the ribbon, which is to be 
neatly sewn to each piece of card by either edge. Bend 
a piece of wire into the shape of the double loops shown 
at the top of the wires in fig. 2, tie them to the top of 
each wire with the cotton, as indicated in the illustration, 
passing the cotton on from wire to wire behind the orna- 
mental loops at the top, as is also shown in the cut. 
But these wires are first to be covered with the large 
crystal beads (the number of which must be regulated by 
the size of the bottle, but 10 are used in the illustration). 
The cotton, also, which passes from wire to wire, is strung 
with the smaller beads. The diamonds between each bar 
of wire are then made, using cotton and twisting it every 
time it crosses another piece. First make the perpendicular 
row, then the horizontal, and, lastly, the diagonal. After- 
wards string a number of small beads, and twist them 
round the columns of wire. Nothing now remains to do 
but to thread two wires with a number of the large crystal 
beads, and dispose them in two handsome free twists 
round the base of the ornament. 

Plain scent-bottles look very pretty thus mounted. To 
larger bottles similar stands can be made of berries or 
allspice, and form pretty presents. 

TABLE-STAND. — (Fig. 3.) 

This little ornament may be used for a stand for a beer- 
bottle, a pot of honey, or for many things which may be 
brought to table, or made small it can be used on a 
toilette-table for a bottle of pomade. Some cardboard, a 
scrap of green silk, and a few artificial leaves are all that 
is needed. Cut a strip of cardboard the size round of 
the bottle and about two inches wide, allowing a couple 
of inches over in the circumference to sew it strongly 
together. Cover it on the outside with green silk, leay- 
ing enough to cover the inside after the leaves are sewn 
on, attached to the upper side only, so that when com- 
plete it may hide the stitches. Then sew on the leaves 
at the two edges first, and afterwards those down the 
middle. To complete it turn down the silk for the lining 
and sew it neatly all along the lower edge. Then place 
the ornament in a china or glass plate, and rest the bottle 
jnit. It may have a base added by cutting a round of 
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card the right size, covering it with green silk, and sewing 
it by the edge to the lower edge of the ornament. 
LACE CUFF AND cRavat.—(Fig. 4 and Fig. 5.) 

These illustrations represent cuffs and a cravat in the 
present fashion, and are composed of a lace edging and 
insertion and pleated centres of muslin or very fine 
cambriec, secured together by bands of machine-stitched 
cambric or muslin. Narrow ribbon instead of cambric is 
also pretty, but must be removed for washing purposes. 
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GAME, TRAVELLING, OR TOILET-BAG. 

This serviceable bag is made of ordinary twine, sold by 
the skein at the oil-shops, with one of Walker’s Penclope 
steel crotchet-needles ; the size of the needle must be 
small in proportion to the twine, that the work may be 
close. 

Make a chain the desired length for the width of the 
bag and unite it. 

1st row.—5 tr., 18 chain ; miss 10; and repeat. 

2Qnd row.—D tr. over the 5 tr.; 5 chain; 3d. c. on the 
three centre stitches of the 13 chain, 5 chain ; repeat. 

3rd row.—5 tr. over 5 tr.; Schain ; 3d. c. over 3d. c.; 
5 ch.; repeat. 

Ath row.—®» tr. over the 5 tr.; * 13 chain ; miss the two 
fine chains and d. c. of last row, 5 tr. over next 5 tr.; re- 
peat from *. 

Commence again from the second row. 

Continue working till the bag is the desired size. 


Leave off with the fourth row, making 10 ch. instead 


of 13; and then 1 d. c. into every stitch to finish. 


Make a bag of red moreen, or bath coating, or scarlet 


flannel, the size just to fit into this. Crochet eight rows 


of double crochet and unite them for the handles ; or 
make 8 ch.; unite it into a ring and work round and 
round in single open crochet, till there is enough to form 
the handles. Double a strip of the scarlet flannel, or take 
Tassels of 
A good size for 
a market-bag is three quarters of a yard wide and half a 


a scarlet cord and run inside the handles. 
string may be added at the four corners. 


yard deep. A game-bag may be wider and deeper. 


Worked in Walter, Evans, and Co.’s Boar’s-head 


Cotton No, 0, with H. Walker’s uncotopicneedle No. 4, 


It makes a useful and washable comb-bag, lined with 


coloured calico, 


- ART OBJECTS FROM DENMARK. 


In pursuance of our intention to notice in our pages such 
novelties as may from time to time be brought under our 
notice, and are presumably‘of interest to ladies, we this 
week would direct the attention of our readers to the elegant 
works of Danish art of which we print illustrations on 


page 73. ‘The Danes were long considered as a rather 
rude, yet kindly people, few persons knowing that the 
Spirit of Art reigned in that chilly clime, although the 
fame of Thorvaldsen had covered the world and left a 
splendour on his native land. His works, however, were 
not widely esteemed ; but since the London and Paris 
Exhibitions of 1851 and 1867 Danish art has ranked with 
the noblest of any period. With a view to familiarise 
us with Danish art products, Messrs. A. Borgen and 
Co. have opened saloons at 142, New Bond-street, 
for the display of such objects, their unique collec- 
tion comprising articles in ceramic ware, sculpture, 
paintings, ivory, electrotype, gold and silver, pianofortes, 
and furniture. Every ceramic article is a gem, and many 
would bear comparison with similar works of classic ages. 
One magnificent terra-cotta vase seen here was exhibited 
in Paris, and gained a medal. Its dimension is noble, 
its outline graceful yet grand, its colouring exquisite, 
and the majestic imaginative subject pencilled thereon 
the “Court of Jupiter”—is treated with marvellous 
power and sublimity, This chef @eeuvre would enrich 
the proudest gallery, and is something to be coveted by 
the wealthiest art collector. ‘There is a massive speci- 
men of work in electro-silver, which, besides its rare 
merit in design, has superior strength and_ finish. 
While these articles, however, are intended for the 
wealthy, there are a thousand-and-one—such as terra- 
cotta vases, tazzi,‘and figures, nearly all by Thorvaldsen— 
within the means of every one. The jewellery, of classic 
and Norse design, is eminently artistic and remarkably 
moderate in price. The porcelain is entirely from the 
Royal Porcelain Manufactory at Copenhagen, and, 
although equal in material, in form, and in beauty of 


painting, to Sevres or Dresden, this dainty ware scarcely 


exceeds the cost of ordinary china. 


Among the chief figures in terra-cotta now on view at 


the galleries are Thorvaldsen’s ** Christ,” and the same 


artist’s bas-reliefs of ‘‘Cupid Priumphant,” ‘* Cupid Play- 


ing on the Lyre,” and ‘* Cupid with the Dog,” the famous 
“Ticer Hunter,” by Professor Jerichau, and Thorvald- 
sen’s ‘‘ Psyche.” A few of Bissen’s works may be included. 
Bissen, it may be remembered, was one of Thorvaldsen’s 
best and favourite pupils, and he executed many com- 
missions from the State, among which may be named the 
trophy in commemoration of the victory of Fredericia 
in the war of 1849—a Danish soldier fully armed, 
holding a laurel branch in the air—a copy of which is 
in the gallery. But perhaps the finest of his works, 
and certainly the most striking both in subject and in 
treatment, is the large figure of a Valkyrie, of which 
Messrs. Borgen have an admirable copy in terra-cotta. 
The Valkyries are figures from the old N orthern mytho- 
logy—the tutelary spirits of the Norse warriors, Each 
warrior was under the special protection of a Valkyrie, 
who, although invisible during the combat, was con- 
stantly by his side ready to transport him to Valhalla the 


moment he fell, and there to act as his cup-bearer for 


Bissen’s Valkyrie stends erect, and 1s in the 
act of filling a cup for a transplanted hero. Her ines 
are at rest, after the long flight with her charge to Val- 
halla. She wears a short robe and sandals, and a kind of 
helmet or skull-cap. The arms and legs are bare. ‘There 
is extreme freedom and grace in the lines of the drapery 


and of the whole figure. ‘ 
It is gratifying to state that the Princess of Wales ha 


evermore. 


for London. 
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accorded her patronage to this Danish depdt in the 
warmest manner, an example which must lead the world 
of fashion and taste to an early and intimate acquaint- 
ance with this attractive cynosure of the West-end. To 
make us acquainted with Scandinavian poetry, as_ex- 
pressed in one of the meanest materials, is praiseworthy ; 
and Messrs. Borgen deserve thanks for conceiving this 
plan of elevating our national taste, and, by human- 
ising art, cementing us closer to Denmark and the world 
at large. 
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THE COURT. 


THE Queen accompanied by Princess Louise, drove out at 
Osborne on Tuesday afternoon last week attended by Lady 
Churchill and the Hon, Mrs. Ponsonby. Colonel Ponsonby 
was in attendance upon horseback, as Equerry in Waiting. 

Her Majesty walked and drove in the grounds on the Wed- 
nesday morning, accompanied by Princess Louise. Prince 
Leopold and Princess Beatrice also went out. 

In the afternoon the Queen drove out, accompanied by 
Prince Leopold and Princess Beatrice ; and Her Majesty and 
Princess Louise walked in the grounds on Thursday morning, 
attended by Lady Churchill. Prince Leopold and Princess 
Beatrice also went out. : ; 

The Queen, accompanied by Princess Louise and Leopold, 
and attended by Lady Churchill, drove in the afternoon round 
by Black Gang Chine and the undercliff to St. Laurence, 
where they honoured the Earl and Lady Constance Grosvenor 
with a visit. Colonel the Hon. D. de Ros was in attendance 
as Equerry in Waiting. The Queen received in the evening 
the melancholy intelligence of the death of the Prince Royal 
of Belgium. 

Prince Albert Victor, Prince George, and Princess Louise of 
Wales arrived at Osborne from the Continent, attended by 
General Sir William Knollys, K.C.B. The Royal children 
will remain with Her Majesty during the absence of the Prince 
and Princess of Wales. ‘Che Marchioness of Carmarthen was 
also in attendance upon their Royal Highnesses from Copen- 
hagen to London. : 3 

Her Majesty, accompanied by Princess Beatrice, walked 
and drove out in the grounds on Friday morning. Princess 
Louise and Prince Leopold also went out. 

The Queen walked and drove on Saturday afternoon, 
attended by Lady Churchill ; and Princess Louise walked in 
the grounds, attended by the Hon. Hai.iet Phipps. 

The Right Hon. William and Mrs. Gladstone arrived at 
Osborne and had the honour of dining with the Queen and the 
Royal Family. ; : hah 

On Sunday Her Majesty, Princess Louise, Princess Leopold, 
and Princess Beatrice attended Divine service at Whippingham 
Church. The Rev. George Prothero officiated. 

The Queen, accompanied by Princess Beatrice, went out in 
the grounds on Monday morning. Princess Louise walked 
out, accompanied by Lady Churchill; and Prince Leogold 
also walked out, attended by Mr. Duckworth. 

The Right Hon. William and Mrs. Gladstone left Osborne 


We are authorised to state that the Queen will hold a Court 


at Buckingham Palace on Tuesday, March 2, to receive the 


Corps Diplomatique, Her Majesty’s Ministers, and other offi- 


cial personages, with the ladies of their families, who will 
receive notifications of Her Majesty’s gracious intention 
through the Lord Chamberlain. 
levee at the same palace on Friday, March 5, a Drawing Room 
on Wednesday, March 10, and more Drawing Rooms later in 
the season, the dates of which will be hereafter announced. 
Gentlemen in attendance upon the ladies of their families will 
be admitted to pass at Her Majesty's Drawing Rooms, — It is 
expected that ladies and gentlemen will not avail themselves 
of more than one occasion of paying their respects to Her 


The Queen will also hold a 


Majesty. Levees will be held at St, James’s Palace by His 
Royal Highness Prince Arthur, on Her Majesty’s behalf, on 
Friday, March 12, and on Friday, March 19. 

The Court went into morning on Thursday last, the 28th 


instant, for his late Royal Highness the Duke of Brabant, 
son of his Majesty the King of the Belgians, and first cousin 
once removed of Her Majesty the Queen. 
the official directions: The ladies to wear black dresses, 
white gloves, black or white shoes, feathers, and fans, pearls, , 


The following were 


diamonds, or plain gold or silver ornaments. The geutlemen 
to wear black Court dress, with black swords and buckles. 
The Court to change the mourning on Thursday, the 4th of 
February next: The ladies to wear black dresses, with 
coloured ribbons, flowers, feathers, and ornaments ; or grey or 
white dresses, with black ribbons, flowers, feathers, and orna- 
ments. The gentlemen to continue the same mourning. And 
on Thursday, the 11th of February next, the Court to go out 
of mourning. 

RETURN oF Her MAsgesty FROM OsBorNnE.—Her Majesty, 
with their Royal Highnesses Princesses Louise and Beatrice and 
Prince Leopold, attended by the Court, will, it is understood, 
according to the latest arrangements, leave Osborne about the 


13th of February and return to Windsor Castle. aba 
The accouchment of Her Royal Highness Princess Christian 


shortly. Her Royal Highness’s out-door exercise is now 
principally confined to carnage drives within the park and 
Frogmore grounds. Their Serene Highnesses the Duke and 
Duchess Frederick of Schleswig-Holstein will remain the guests 
of their Royal Highnesses Prince and Princess Christian for a 
considerable time. 


PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES. 


Advices from Berlin state that on the afternoon of the 19th 
inst., at half-past two, a chapter of the Knights of the Order 
of the Black Eagle was held in the Royal Palace, to invest his 

Royal Highness the Prince of Wales with the insignia of the 
Order. The investiture took place in the Ritter Saal, in the 
presence of the King, the royal princes, and the other Knights 
of the Order, all wearing their robes, and attended by the 
officials, pages, and heralds, His Majesty having taken 
his place upon the throne, Count Stillfried, the chief 
master of the ceremonies, was commanded to introduce the 
Prince of Wales. Thereupon, preceded by the heralds, and 
conducted by Count Stillfried, the Crown Prince of Prussia 
and Prince Adalbert proceeded to the Brandenburg Chamber, 
and there received the Prince of Wales, and accompanied him 
to the steps of the throne. The two princes remained ‘as 
sponsors by the side of the new knight until the conclusion of 


of Schleswig-Holstein (Princess Helena) may be expected . 
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the ceremony. The King expressed to the Prince of Wales 
the pleasure he felt in receiving his royal highness into the 
Order, and more especially on that day, the anniversary of its 
foundation. The Prince then took the customary vow and 
was invested with the mantle by his sponsors, after which, 
again approaching the throne, the Grand Master placed round 
his neck the knightly chain, and bestowed the accolade. As the 
King of Prussia placed round the neck of the Prince tke chain, 
his Majesty said that he experienced great pleasure in thus 
bestowing thesame chain which his illustrious father, the Prince 
Consort, had formerly worn. After the investiture, the King 
and Knights of the Order, preceded by the pages, went to the 
Chapter-room of the Order. ‘The Ministers and all the court 
officials were present at the ceremony, as well as the suites of 
the respective princes, and a special invitation had also been 
sent to Lord Augustus Loftus, the English Ambassador, who, 
together with the members of the Embassy, attended the 
Investiture. 

On the evening of the 20th the Prince and Princess of 
Wales left Berlin for Vienna, where they arrived at eight 
o’clock on the following evening. Their royal highnesses were 
received by the Emperor at the railway-station, whence they 
proceeded to the Imperial Castle. 

A Yerar’s Cuances wirn Royauty.—In the year 1868 the 
following changes occurred amongst the Royal houses of 
Europe: Seven members of Royal families died—viz. the 
King of Bavaria (aged eighty-two), Duke Joseph Sachsen- 
Altenburg (seventy-nine), Duke Ernest of Wurtemberg (sixty- 
one), Landgarf Karl Hessen-Philipsthal (sixty-five), Count 
Hugo Lippe-Weissenfeld (fifty-nine), Princess Emma-Schaum- 

urg-Lippe (seventy-nine), and Countess Gustave Lippe- 
Weissenfeld. Twelve Princes and eight Princesses were born, 
to make up forthe losses incurred by the Royal Chapter ; namely, 
two Austrian Archdukes (sons of Charles Louis of Austria and 
of the ex-Grand Duke of Tuscany), a Crown Prince of Greece, 
a Russian Grand Duke (son of the Czarewitch), a Prince of 
Prussia (son of the Crown Prince), an Hereditary Prince of 
Hohenzollern Sigmaringen, a Prince of Teck, two Princes of 
Hesse, a Prince Liechtenstein, a Prince Schaumburg-Lippe, 
anda Prince of Oldenburg ; an Archduchess of Austria, Marie 
Valerie, born in Pesth, nine months after the coronation ; a 
Royal Princess of England, a Princess of Anhalt, one of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin, an Infanta of Spain (daughter of Don 
Carlos), a Princess of Bavaria, one of Oldenburg, and a 
Countess of Lippe-Weissenfeld. Eleven Royal marriages were 
celebrated within the past year—e.g., the titular Grand Duke 
Ferdinand IV. with Princess Alex of Parma, Crown Prince 
Humbert of Italy with his cousin Princess Marguerite de 
Savoie, Grand Duke Frederic Francis II. of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin with Princess Maria of Schwarzenburg-Rudolstadt, 
Archduke Henry of Austria with Miss L. Hoffman, Duke 
Nicholas of Wurtemburg with his niece the Princess Wilhel- 
mine, the Duke of Alencon with the Princess Sophie of 
Bavaria (formerly betrothed to the present King, who was 
not allowed by Richard Wagner to marry her), Count Alphonso 
di Caserta (Prince of both Sicilies) with his cousin Antoine 
(Countess de Trapani), Count Gaetano Girgenti with Princess 
Isabella de Bourbon, Prince Alexander of Oldenburg with 
Princess Eugenie von Leuchtenburg, Prince Louis of Bavaria 
With the Archduchess Maria Theresa of Este, and_Prince 
Nicholas of Nassau with the Countess Merenberg, Nathalie 
von Dubell, née Puschkin. The number of reigning Sovereigns 
is reduced to thirty-eight, including the Emperor of Brazil, 
a Braganza Coburg, it is said. Of these the oldest is the Pope 
(seventy-five), and the youngest, Prince Henry XXII. of 
Reuss-Greisz-Schleiss-Lobensteim Gera (twenty-two). There 
are four Emperors, a Sultan, a Pope, ten Kings, one Queen, 
six Grand Dukes, five Dukes, and ten Princes. Five-and 
twenty Sovereigns have sons hcirs-apparent to the throne ; 
one (the Emperor of Brazil), a daughter ; six, brothers; three 
(including the Sultan), other relatives ; and two (Brunswick 
and Reuss of the elder branch) who will be succeeded by 
Sovereigns of other dynasties. 


THE UPPER TEN THOUSAND. 
AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Viscount and Viscountess Monck and family have left 
Brown’s Hotel for Torquay. 

Madame de Bulow has for the last month been seriously ill, 
and is still in a very weak state of health. 

The Earl and Countess of Bradford have left Knowsley for 
their seat, Weston-park, Salop, where they are receiving a 
succession of visitors. 

The Earl Cadogan and Lady Mary Cadogan, who have been 
staying at Knowsley, have left on a tour of visits. 

The Duchess of Inverness entertained at dinner on Saturday 
evening, at Kensington Palace, their Serene Highnesses the 
Duke and Duchess of Schleswig-Holstein and Princess 
* Henrietta, attended by Count Wolkenstein and the Lady in 
Waiting on the Duchess of Schleswig-Holstein. There were 
present to meet the duke and duchess the Dowager Duchess 
of Cleveland, the Countess of Erroll, Lord Frederick Paulet, 
Lord W. Osborne, Lady Caroline Barrington, Lord Claud 
Hamilton, M. de Sabouroff, Mr. and Mrs. Mildmay, Mr. 
Kenneth Howard, Mr. Peel, &e. 

His Excellency the Prussian Ambasador and the Countess 
Bernstorff had a dinner party on Saturday at Prussia House, 
on Carlton House-terrace. 

The Right Hon. Chichester Fortescue, M.P., and Frances 
Countess Waldegrave do not return to town till Monday next 
from the Chief Secretary's Lodge, Phonix-park, Dublin. 

Sir William Newton died on the 22nd inst. He was 
knighted shortly after the Queen's accession to the crown, and 
had achieved a reputation as miniature painter to the royal 
family. Perhaps the highest honour that could belong to his 
name had reference to his descent from the common ancestor 
of Sir Isaac Newton, the great natural philosopher. 

The Countess of Loudoun and Miss Eden have arrived at 
Nice, from Paris. Her ladyship proposes to stay there till 
the end of this month, when, accompanied by Miss Eden, she 
will embark on board the Marquis of Bute’s yacht, the Lady- 
bird, for a cruise in the Mediterranean, which it is expected 
will extend over the next two months. 

The Marquis of Sligo has left the Clarendon Hotel for West- 
port, Ireland. é 

Lord and Lady Archibald Campbell have left Claridge’s 
Hotel for Paris. . 

Lorp SoMERVILLE.—Intelligence has been received in Lea- 
mington from the present possessor of this title, who went out 
to Australia six or seven years ago, when there was only a 
very remote probability of the title ever reverting to him. 
The present peer, Auberry John Somerville, is the son of the 
Fon. and Rev. William Somerville, late rector of Barford, 
Worcestershire, and it is expected that he will arrive in Eng- 
land early in the spring. He is the cousin of the late Lord 
Somerville, who, it will be remembered, was recently killed 
in the hunting-ficld. His lordship has for some time been 
residing at Port Macquaire, where the intelligence of his 
having unexpectedly succeeded to the title reached him; and 
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go soon as he can settle his affairs in the colony he will set 
out for England. 

We have to announce the death of Lady Emma Tollemache, 
second daughter of the Earl of Galloway, at the age of twenty- 
eight years, who died on Sunday week from scarlet fever. 

Lady Charlotte Palmer, eldest daughter of Heneage, fourth 
Earl of Aylesford, by his wife, Lady Louisa Thynne, eldest 
daughter of Thomas, first Marquis of Bath, died on Sunday 
week, at the Rectory, Ladbrook, Warwickshire. The de- 
ceased lady was born Jan. 31, 1785, and married, Jan, 22, 
1823, the Rev. Charles Palmer, rector of Jiadbrook. 

The Earl and Countess of Derby’s second party at 
Knowsley separated on Saturday. Unfortunately the Earl of 
Derby was unable to join the social circle in consequence of 
an attack of gout. 

The Earl and Countess of Carnarvon are expected to arrive 
at their residence in Grosvenor-strect early in the ensuing 
mouth, from Highclere Castle, near Newbury. 

Lady Alice Kenlis gave birth to a daughter a few days ago 
at the family residence in Grosvenor-street. Her ladyship 
and infant are doing well. 

The Prince and Princess Soltykoff have left their residence 
in Eaton-square for Paris. 

We learn that M. Van de Weyer is recovering from his 
recent attack of illness. 

A grand ballgiven by Lady ClarencePaget on board the armour- 
plated flag-ship Caledonia, ‘‘to see the old year out and the 
new year in,” was a magnificent novelty in that part of the 
Mediterranean, and turned out a really splendid success, The 
upper deck of the Caledonia presented a most beautiful and 
magnificent scene. An immense awning, inlaid with the flags 
of Old England and all nations, extended two-thirds the 
length of the ship ata height of about 60 ft., and different 
parts of the vessel were decorated with bouquets of flowers, 
bowers, and flags, giving the whole deck a fairy-like and en- 
chanting appearance, the ship being brilliantly illuminated 
with gas, and a large and beautiful gas-star appearing on the 

oop. 

, ae interesting incident is told of the illness of the Duke of 
Brabant. The young invalid had a great passion for music, 
and much of the longsuffering which has excited such just 
admiration has been due to the soothing effects of Orpheus. 
His mother, perceiving that he had a special taste for the 
harp, resolved that none but herself should furnish him with 
that distraction. In the midst of her melancholy duties she 
has found time to learn the instrument, and, thanks to an 
efficient harpist, now plays well. 

The Countess de Sartiges, the wife of the French Ambas- 
sador at Rome, who was brought up as a Protestant, has, at 
the suggestion of the Pope, embraced the Papal faith, 

On Tuesday evening last week the Hon. Mrs, Charles Petre 
gave one of her agreeable little ‘‘at homes,” and entertained 
her friends with two short theatrical pieces, the first being Dont 
Judge by Appearances, in which her little girl as usual distin- 
guished herself, and surprised the audience by her theatrical 
talent. The second piece, He's a Lunatic, was well carried 
out. Another night is announced for February 1. 

The Emperor and the Empress of the French, who have 
always entertained the kindest feeling towards the Belgian 
Royal Family, despatched letters to the King on the occasion 
of the death of the prince, highly sympathetic. 

A few nights since a room at Alnwick Castle, now used asa 
study for Lord Algernon Percy, was discovered to be on fire. 
The stove and hot-air pipes being overheated, had ignited a 
portion of the flooring. The fire was, however, discovered and 
extinguished before it had done any serious damage. 

We have received intelligence of the death of Mr. Ewart, 
late Liberal member for the Dumfries Burghs. His name has 
been identified with abolition of capital punishment and esta- 
blishing free libraries. He was in the seventy-tirst year of 
his age. 

Prince Napoleon, now quite well, went to the Gymnase 
recently with the Princess Clothilde, to see Seraphine. 

Tue Lars Prince Roya or Brereium.—The official 
registry of the decease of the young Duke of Brabant was 
made on Friday afternoon last week at five o’clock, in the 
Palace of Laeken, by M. Herry, the burgomaster of the com- 
mune, in presence of the presidents of the Legislative 
Chambers, the Cabinet Ministers, Ministers of State, the 
presidents and procureurs-general of the Court de Cassation 
and the Court of Appeal, the Governor of Brabant, the 
Commandant of the Division, the Burgomaster of Brussels, 
and several other civic and military functionaries and digni- 
taries of the Court. The Communal Council of Brussels have 
issued a proclamation to the inhabitants of the city, which, 
after stating that the country had just suffered an incalcu- 
lable loss, and that the prince had at length succumbed to the 
cruel disease which had for a long period imperriled a life so 
dear to all Belgians, says that the people of Brussels, faith- 
ful to the unalterable feelings which they have ever expressed 
for a beloved dynasty, will long mourn this young prince, 
whose cradle they have surrounded with so much love and 
with such cherished hopes. ‘The news was early made known 
through the city, and by 11 a.m. most of the shops were 
closed and draped with black, All the theatres were closed, 
and from various churches proceeded the sounds of the 
funeral bell, while the vessels in the basins all hoisted their 
flags half-mast high in mourning for the young prince. It 
appears that the young Duke of Brabant, endowed, as it is 
said, with great intelligence, and with firmness rare for his 
years, had a presentiment for several days that his end was 
approaching. On the 14th instant he said to one of his 
physicians, ‘‘ Have I yet some days to live, doctor ?” The 
physician constrained himself to reassure his young patient, 
and said, ‘* Your highness is much better.” ‘‘ Indeed, no,” 
replied the prince, ‘*I am sure that my end draws near.” 
For the three last days the Queen did not leave her son’s 
couch ; she remained beside him without even changing her 
garments. The King, a prey to agitation and violent grief, 
for several nights paid incessant visits to the chamber to see 
his son, and to make anxious inquiries as to the progress of 
the disease. When the end had come, and there was no longer 
any doubt of the prince’s decease, the King threw himself 
upon a couch and uttered heartrending cries. The physicians 
surrounded him, and he was obliged to be placed in his bed. 
The Prince Royal expired in the room in which his grand- 
father, Leopold I., drew his last breath. For four days the 
prince was delerious, and he expired at forty minutes after 
midnight. His sisters, the young princesses, left Lacken on 
Friday, the same morning, to stay for a time at Brussels. It 
is asserted that, after embalmment, the mortal remains of 
the prince will be removed to Brussels, where they wil! be 
placed in a chapelle ardente. 


MARRIAGES IN HIGH LIFE. 

The marriage of the Hon. Beauchamp Moubray St. John, 
second son of Lord St. John, with Miss Thornton, is to be 
solemnised on the 4th proximo. 

A marriage has been arranged between the Earl of Desart 
and Miss Preston. 
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A marriage is arranged and will shortly take place between 
Capt. George Tyron, R.N., C.B., and the Hon. Clementina 
Heathcote, sister to Lord Aveland. 

The marriage of Sir John Thorold, Bart., of Syston Park, 
Grantham, to the Hon. Alexandria Willoughby, eldest daugh- 
ter of Lord and Lady Middleton, is to take place on the 3rd 
of February. 

A marriage has been arranged between Lord Northwick, of 
Northwick-park, near Moreton-in-the-Marsh, and the Hon. 
Mrs. G. Warburton, relict of Major G. D. Warburton, M.P., 
and sister to Lord Bateman. : 


WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


The will of Viscountess de Bastos, Dona Francisca Rocha 
de St. Payo, has been proved under 2,0002. personalty in 
England. ; 

The will of Captain Edwards, of Fixby-park, near Hudders- 
field, and Castle Carr, near Halifax, Yorkshire, was proved 
in the Principal Registry by the executors. The willis dated 
April 15, 1865, and a codicil December 14, 1866. The per- 
sonalty is sworn under 140,000/., and is (subject to varlous 
specific bequests and a provision for the testator’s widow, 
Margaret Jane) bequeathed to his two surviving sons as 
tenants in common. The testator, after devising his estates in 
Skireoat, near Halifax, to his eldest brother, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Sir Henry Edwards, Bart., M.P., leaves the residue of 
his real property (including estates in Norland, Soyland, 
Midgley, Warley, and Oxenhope) to his eldest surviving son, 
Lea Priestly Edwards. 

The will of Miss Catherine Wright, of Brownlow-street, 
Liverpool, was proved at Liverpool under 60,0002. The 
executors are Mr. William Amery, of Pool Hall, Chester, and 
Mr. Henry Coupland, of Broad-green, Liverpool, druggist. 
The trustees are Mr. James Denton, of Liverpool, and Mr. 
Thomas Webster, architect. The testatrix has bequeathed 
10,0002. to Wright’s Institution, founded by her for aged 
persons in the upper and middle classes of society, to receive 
annuities from 20/. to 30/. per annum, preference being given 
to native inhabitants of Liverpool. 

The wills of the following persons have also been recently 
proved: Mr. John Barnard Hankey, under 14,0007. ; Mr. 
John Humphrey, 160,0002.; Mr. Thomas Walter Perry, 
100,000. ; and Mr. Deputy George Virtue, 80,000/. 
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Suet DumpPLincs WITH CuRRANTS.—Scald a pint of new 
milk, and let it grow cold; then stir with it a pound of 
chopped suet, two eggs, four ounces of cleaned currants, a little 
nutmeg and salt, two teaspoonfuls of powdered ginger, and 
flour sufficient to make the whole into a light batter paste. 
Form it into dumplings, flour them well outside, throw them 
into your saucepan, being careful that the water is boiling, 
and that they do not stick to the bottom, Half an hour's 
boiling will do then. 

Barrer Puppines witnout Ecas.—By degrees mix four 
dessert spoonfuls of flour into a pint of new milk ; add two 
teaspoonfuls each of ginger and strong tincture of saffron, a 
salt-spoonful of salt, and two dessert spoonfuls of sultana raisins 
previously swelled in brandy. Pour it into a cloth or buttered 
basin, and boil it an hour. Serve either with plain melted 
butter or sweet sauce. Batter puddings of all kinds should be 
moved about a little after they are put into the boiling 
water, to prevent the ingredients from separating and settling 
at the bottom. 

Raspsperry Dumeitincs.—Make a good suet crust as for a 
pudding, roll it out, but not too thin, spread it over with 
raspberry jam, roll it up, tie it in a cloth, and boil it for an 
hour. When done, cut it into five pieces, pour melted butter 
into the dish, and strew the dumplings thickly over with 
sifted loaf sugar. If preferred, you can make the crust with 
lard or butter, add your jam, and simply bake in a moderately- 
heated oven. 

Cur Caxkes.—To half a pint of new milk, put a quarter of a 
pound of butter, three eggs, a little new yeast, six ounces of 
powdered sugar, and flour enough to make it of a proper stiff- 
ness ; cover it with a cloth, and set it before the fire to rise. 
While it is rising, butter the insides of your cups, fill them 
with the cake paste, and set them in the oven to bake. <As 
soon as done, turn them out of the cups, and leave them 
bottom upwards on a dish to cool, 

Rice CHEesx-CAKES.—Thicken a quarter of a pound of 
ground rice in a little milk over the fire; add a quarter of a 
pound of butter, a quarter of a pound of washed currants, and 
two ounces of sugar. Stir in three eggs. Butter the insides 
of your patty-pans, line them with the puff paste, fill them 
with the above mixture, and set them in a brisk oven to bake. 

Monmoutn Puppinc. — Time to bake, twenty minutes. 
Take one pint of boiling milk, three ounces of bread, peel and 
juice of one lemon, three eggs, a quarter of a pound of 
butter, two ounces of sugar, a little jam. Pour the boiling 
milk on the bread, let it stand till totally cool, then add the 
juice and grated peel of the lemon, two ounces of sugar , 
pounded, the eggs well beaten, and the butter dissolved ; put 
in a layer of raspberry or strawberry jam at the bottom of the 
dish, pour the pudding over it, and bake it. 

Matvern Appin Puppincs.—Time required, say four 
hours. ‘ake one pound of apples, two pounds of currants, 
three or four large spoonfuls of moist sugar, a wine-glass of 
brandy, four eggs ; peel of half a lemon, one pound of grated 
bread. Chop the apples very small, mix them with the 
currants, washed and picked, the sugar, brandy, peel of half 
a lemon grated, and four well-beaten 


eggs ; add to the whole 
a pound of bread grated very fine ; 


butter and flour the cloth, 
tie the puddings up quite close, or they will break when turned 
on the dish, and boil them. This quantity makes two large 
puddings. 

Coup Game oR PovuttTry.—The author of the ‘ Breakfast 
Book” gives the following direction for the serving of game 
or poultry cold: When either poultry or game is dressed ex- 
pressly to appear at table cold, particular care should be 
taken to make it look as well as possible. For this purpose 
itis almost invariably first roasted cither plain or larded. 
When anything more recherché is aimed at, it may be boned 
and made into a gelautine, and braised. If served already 
cut up (unless when tied together again with white ribbon), 
the superior parts only should be made use of, and these 
shonld be tastefully garnished. For a collation, or a déjeuner 
a la fourchette, it is preferable arranged in a salad, or a 
mayonnaise, or en aspic (in jelly). 

Frmp Pouttrry, Game, &c.—Cut up the meat, put it 
into a bowl with slices of onion, parsley leaves, crushed 
pepper, salt, and the juice of a lemon, or its equivalent, in 
white-wine vinegar. At the end of half-an-hour drain the 
meat, and wipe it dry ; flour it, and fry it brown in butter, 
heap it on a dish, and surround it with fried eggs. 
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Interesting Hews. 


So mild and beautiful has the weather been at Ventnor that 
the hedgerows have been dotted with snowdrops, and even 
primroses. In the gardens crocuses are plentiful, and came- 
lias in the open air. 

It isa deplorable fact that infanticide is increasing to an 
alarming extent in this country. Not a day passes without 
several cases of child murder or concealment of birth being 
recorded in the United Kingdom ; and in Scotland this crime 
has of late become painfully frequent. 

Mr. and Mrs, Ritson, of the Fortune of War public-house, 
York-road, near the new Cattle-market, appeared at Clerken- 
well police-court a few mornings since, to answer the charge 
of unlawfully assaulting and detaining Mrs. William Ford. 
This was the case in which a bride was said to have been 
carried off on the wedding night by a band of navvies acting 
under the orders of her father and mother. The defendants’ 
counsel now stated that they had only used persuasion to get 
their daughter away, because they did not believe that she 
was legally married. They were now satisfied of that fact ; 
and Mrs. Ford was at liberty to go home to her husband if 
she chose. She was then in the precincts of the court and 
could appear if she pleased. She did not appear, however, 
and the summons was therefore dismissed. 

The Guardian says that the ‘‘ Evangelical” section of the 
Church are contemplating the establishment of middle-class 
schools in various places, and some 20,0002. has already been 
offered in support of the scheme, which is approved of by the 
two archbishops, as well as the prelates of Durham, London- 
elect, Norwich, Ripon, Carlisle, and Bangor. 

The following romantic account is given of domestic con- 
sternation which recently occurred : A gentleman who, from 
simple employé had become exceedingly rich, has a beautiful 
daughter of eighteen. Her marriage with the son of a rich 
banker was arranged. On the evening before the wedding the 
family was assembled in the salon, when a servant entered 
with a note for the mistress of the house, containing these 
words: ‘*Mdlle. —— is not your daughter—she was changed 
at nurse. The sage-femme pointed out, when vour child was 
presented to you, that she had a grain de beauté on the neck, 
and you may remember that you smiled at the remark ; this 
mark you will find on the daughter of the wet nurse—the 
paysanne who is now in your service is your own child.” The 
nourrice is dead, so that she cannot ‘‘own up,” and the mar- 
riage is broken off. Why the marriage has been broken off 
we are at a loss to conjecture, unless the son of the rich banker 
loved the money-bags of the millionaire, and does not appre- 
ciate the ten thousand times more precious personal good 
qualities of his intended bride. If this part of the story be 
true, we congratulate the young lady on having had sucha 
narrow escape. 

How A SERVANT GIRL MADE HERSELF A CHIGNON.—A 
few weeks ago, says an Inverness journal, a young girl in the 
service of a north country farmer adopted the following mode 
of furnishing herself with the mest important appendage to a 
lady’s toilet-—a chignon. Part of her daily work was to at- 
tend the cattle, and one day lately her {master observed one 
of his best cows almost totally bereft of its tail. The girl 
denied having any knowledge how the mishap occurred. A 
few days thereafter, while brushing the room, a handsome 
chignon was found under a chest of drawers, which was iden- 
tified as having been made up of the cow’s tail. The girl was 
ignominiously dismissed, and having found employment with 
another farmer, she was not long in her new place when she 
was found guilty of a similar misdemeanour and again dis- 
missed. 

At Manchester last week a wooden-legged man named 
Henderson was brought up on a warrant charged with ill- 
treating his child. The principal witnesses were some fellow- 
lodgers, who said it was intolerable to live in the same house 
with the prisoner, by reason of his brutal conduct. Besides 
neglecting the child in a cruel manner, he was in the habit of 
taking off his wooden leg and beating her with it. He was 
sent to gaol for six months with hard labour. 

A man named Legrand was tried a few days back at Melun 

for the murder at Coulommiers, of Félicie Boucry, aged 
eighteen, daughter of an inn-keeper of that neighbourhood. 
This crime was a cruel act of vengeance. The father of the 
deceased had put an execution into the premises of the 
accused, a wheelwright, to obtain payment of 190fr. for wood 
supplied to him, and Legrand, in order to be revenged on 
Boucry, laid wait for the daughter and cut her throat. He 
has been condemned to hard labour for life. 
+ The arrangements for a series of lectures to ladies by pro- 
fessors of University College are now nearly completed. For 
the first session, commencing in February, the lectures will 
be by Professor Henry Morley on English Literature, and by 
Professor G. Carey Foster, on Experimental Physics. 

The news from China states that the settlement of the 
Yangchow outrage has been completed, and the indemnity 
paid to the missionaries. A review of British troops at Yang- 
chow had created a great sensation among the Chinese. 

A singular story was told at a recent inquest held by Mr. 
Payne, in the Borough, respecting the death of Mrs. Eleanor 
South, aged thirty-three. About fourteen years ago she was 
engaged to be married to a Frenchman, but they separated, 
and the deceased subsequently married a printer, with whom 
she had lived happily for eight years. A few weeks ago she 
met her old lover by accident, and afterwards they had 
several meetings, until at length they were discovered together 
by the husband, who struck the Frenchman severely. The 
latter was ill at the time, became worse the next day, and died 
in afew days. On hearing of his death, Mrs. South became 
greatly excited, had an altercation with her husband, and at 
length took a dose of oil of bitter almonds. The husband 
attempted to dash the glass out of her hand, but he was too 
late. He then carried her to a neighbouring chemist’s, but 
she fainted at the door in his arms, and died in a couple of 
hours. The jury returned a verdict of temporary insanity. 

The Conservative ladies of Macclesfield have given the can- 
didate of their party at the last election an epergne which 
cost them 220/. The inscription says that the money was 
subscribed by 2,380 of the women of Macclesfield, ‘‘ holding 
Conservative views, and sepresenting all classes of society.” 
The Manchester Courier reports that so great was the desire of 
the ladies to be present when the testimonial was given that 
it had to be given three times over at three different tea par- 
ties. The number of those present at the first tea meeting 
was computed at 850 ; the second, 980; and at the last, be- 
tween 300 and 400. : 

A Lapy Founp 1x A Wett.—For the last six weeks con- 
siderable excitement has existed in Jersey consequent on the 
sudden and mysterious disappeirance of a lady, the wife of 
Captain Kempthorne, residing at St. Heliers. On the Ist of 
December she went with her husband into the country, and 
returned in the evening. On reaching town they passed by 
the residence of her sister, who lived but a short distance from 
their own dwelling. She told her husband to go in and wait 


for her while she purchased sweetmeats for the children. He 
did so, but she never returned ; and although a large reward 
was offered for tidings concerning her, no intelligence could 
be gleaned. Gossip reported that she had eloped from the 
island by way of Gorey, and passed on to France. Last 
Saturday morning a farm servant, in the employ of M. Le 
Boutillies, in the parish of Trinity, was led out of sheer 
curiosity to look into a well, which is used in the summer 
time only for the purpose of watering the cattle, when, to her 
surprise, she saw a human hand on the surface of the water. 
She informed a man-servant, who, with the aid of a grappling 
iron, drew out the hand, detached from a body, which was 
then clearly seen in a well. A man was let down, and placing 
a rope round the body, it was drawn to the surface. ‘Thou gh 
it was very much decomposed, it was soon recognised as that 
of Mrs. Kempthorne, who had been so long missing. An in- 
quest was held, when a verdict of ‘*‘ Found drowned in awell” 
was returned, The deceased was only twenty-eight years of 
age. 
“The Moniteur d Algérie states that on the morning of the 
Ath inst. Ali-ben-Kouider, condemned to death in October last 
for having murdered and eaten six persons in less than a 
oe was put to death by shooting on the plain near 
idah. 

A few nights ago 4 woman named Rimmer fell into the 
harbour at Bristol while crossing from one vessel to another, 
which was commanded by her husband. He plunged into the 
water to rescue her, and was also drowned. 

Some days ago Mr. Joseph Heaton, of Kearby, near 
Wetherby, accidentally ran a needle into his thigh on taking 
a seat in a chair, but it was subsequently extracted. Mortifi- 
cation afterwards ensued, and he died last week. 

The following letter from General Grey to the Home 
Secretary has been published in the official police orders: ‘‘'The 
Queen desires me to say how grieved and concerned she is to hear 
of Sir R. Mayne’s death. Notwithstanding the attacks lately 
made upon him, H«r Majesty believes him to have been a 
most efficient head of the police, and to have discharged the 
duties of his important situation most ably and aatisfactorily 
in very difficult times.” 

King Victor Emmanuel has transmitted to the Genoese 
authorities a sum of 6,000 francs for the benefit of the children 
born in that city on the 13th, 14th, and 15th inst. His 
Majesty has expressed a wish that if boys they should be 
christened Amedeus, and if girls, Maria Victoria. 

The Hyde-park and City railway, which was to run under 
Oxford-street, has been abandoned for the present session. 

A piece of social superstition exists in the east of Yorkshire, 
and indeed in many parts of England, relative to the placing 
of a gold wedding ring ina cake, that the party to whose lot 
that section of the cake shall fall will be the first married. 
This little bit of innocent amusement has brought a servant 
girl, named Ann Wilkinson, to grief. A Captain Cook and 
wife were visiting at Mr. Dowson’s, where Ann Wilkinson 
lived as servant, and it was determined that a matrimony 
cake should be made, and Mrs. Cook placed her ring in the 
cake, marking the precise locale of the magic ring with a 
couple of extra currants. By a preconcerted understanding 
the section of the cake containing the ring was given to an 
unmarried female, who was anxiously watched for the finding 
of the ring, but, to the astonishment of the whole party, the 
ring was not to be found. Suspicion at once fell upon the ser- 
vant, who saw the ring deposited. She was taken into cus- 
tody, and remanded to the next petty sessions on a charge of 
having stolen the ring. 

The news from New Zealand is bad enough, but there is no 
necessity to make it worse than it is. Some days ago we re- 
ceived telegraphic information from Sydney announcing that 
‘“‘the rebel Maoris had committed frightful atrocities, and 
that fifty Europeans, with their families, had been massacred.” 
1f the deplorable occurrences described in the telegram pub- 
lished on Monday had been in addition to those previously 
reported it would argue that the settlers in some parts of 
New Zealand were ina sad and almost helpless state. Happily, 
however, this is not at all likely to have been the case. The 
occurrence referred to by each telegram was in all probability 
one and the same. 

A Paris correspondent says: ‘‘The sudden death of the 
young Countess de -—, niece of M. Ferdinand de Lesseps, 
has excited much sympathy in the great world. The Countess 
went out as usual to drive in the Bois on Tuesday, and a fly 
bit her nose. Before returning home, inflammation had set in. 

Yélaton was summoned ; he decided that amputation of the 
nose was necessary. The operation took place; gangrene set 
in, the poison having already spread through the whole 
system, and within twelve hours the young Countess expired. 

A Niacut 1x THE Mountains.—An almost tragic occurrence 
has just taken place at Brynmawr, a town on the borders of 
Breconshire. ‘Two children, sisters, of the respective ages of 
six and three years, were missed from their home one evening, 
and despite every possible search and inquiry they could not 
be found. The search was continued the next day, and at 
length, a little distance on the mountain, the two little ones 
were discovered lovingly entwined in each other's arms, as if 
in the ‘‘sleep of death,” and to all appearance the vital spark 
had departed. It was, however, discovered that the bodies 
were still warm, and, medical aid being at once procured, con- 
sciousness was soon restored. The little ones appeared to 
know but little as to how they passed the time since leaving 
their home, excepting that they lost themselves on the moun- 
tain, and not being able to find their way back, they sat down 
and fell asleep in one another’s arms, in which position they 
must have remained for the long period of twenty-four hours. 

On the 30th ult. there died at Ballybrood, county Limerick, 
in the 104th year of her age, Johanna Keogh, relict of the late 
Thomas Keogh. She was the mother of 14 children, the 
grandmother of 96, and the great grandmother of 68 children; 
of whom at present 5 children, 56 grandchildren, and 50 great 
grandchildren still live. The greater number of them fol- 
lowed her remains to the grave. She retained her memory up 
to the last twelve months, and often told anecdotes of her 
childhood’s days with a perfect remembrance. She was never 
known to be ill, and up to the past year or two used to attend 
at chapel regularly. ‘ 

The ladies of Belgravia are writing to the Times asking for 
sturdy Englishmen to come and whop the Irish beggars 1n that 
locality, who are becoming superabundant and immensely im- 
pertinent, There are no police, they having retired down the 
area or gone off elsewhere. 

How an Empress Dresses.—A Paris correspondent states 
that when the Empress Eugénie is about to pass from her 
apartment to her dressing-room, the femme de chambre touches 
an elcctric bell that corresponds with the room overhead. 
Thereupon a trap-door in the ceiling of the dre:s:ng-room 
opens, and the toilet the Empress has signified her intention 
of wearing is lowered from above—petticoats, slip, dress, 
tunics, all ready to put on, one inside the other, with their 
trimmings of flowers and ribbons, flounces, and lace.n A 
quarter of an hour after she is dressed, necklace, jewels, and 
earrings are in their places, and then the hairdresser 1s sum- 
moned; for the Empress, contrary to the usual fashion, leaves 


her coiffure to the last. The whole process is completed in 
less than half an hour. 

The will and codicil of Sir Richard Mayne, K.C.B., the late 
Chief Commissioner of the Metropolitan Police, who died on 
the 26th ult., at his residence, No. 80, Chester-square, were 
proved on the 19th inst. by Dame Georgiana Mayne, the relict 
and sole executrix. The personal property is sworn under 
5,000/. After making an immediate provision for his wife, 
the deceased has left the residue of his property, real and 
personal, upon trust, as to the income, for his wife for life, 
and as to the capital after her death for his children in such 
manner as his wife should by deed or will appoint. 

A Mrs. Eales applied to the magistrate at Marlborough- 
street, afew days ago, for advice. She said she had taken 
service at the French Ambassador's as stillroom maid, but 
after remaining for a few days she became ill and was obliged 
to leave for a short time. When she returned to her situation 
she was paid for the days she had been employed and was 
then dismissed. As she conceived she was entitled to a 
month’s wages she wished to know how she could recover the 
money. Mr. Tyrwhitt told her she had no remedy whatever, 
Ambassadors were privileged against such claims, and English 
servants ought to avoid engagements with ambassadors, 


The Australian and New Zealand papers contain accounts 
of the late massacre at Poverty Bay. The settlement was, it 
appears, attacked suddenly about 3 A,.M.—an hour before day- 
break—on the 10th of November. There had been no pre- 
paration made for defence, and the settlers were all living, 
with their wives and children, at their scattered homesteads, 
believing that the rebels were miles away. The Maoris, who 
are stated to have been the prisoners who escaped from 
Chatham Island, went from house to house slaughtering all 
the inhabitants—men, women, and children. The list of killed 
and wounded, including twenty friendly Maoris, amounts to 
fifty-four. Amongst the names mentioned are those of Major 
and Mrs. Biggs and child ; Lieutenant and Mrs. Walsh, and 
child ; Mr. Dodd, Mr. Peppard, Mr. Cadle, and Mr. and Mrs, 
Mann and child. Detailed lists of the persons massacred are 
not, however, given. 

On Friday afternoon, at 6 P.M., the residence of a re- 


spectable family in Leamington-road-villas, Westbourne-park, ~ 


was entered from an adjoining vacant house, anda quantity 
of valuables, wearing apparel, and other property stolen. 
The burglars forced open the front-door of the empty house 
with a crowbar, went upstairs, and effected an entrance next 
door by the front windows, from one balcony to another, on 
the first-floor, and escaped before an alarm could be given, 

A grim farce has been performed at Aldershot, under the 
patronage of the Farnham Board of Guardians. An old 
woman —only a pauper—died under their charge, and passed 
on the 12th instant, to where such as she cease from troubling 
ratepayers, and even paupers are at rest. She was to have 
been buried on the 16th, ‘‘but owing to an oversight” the 
body was not put into the coflin, and the coffin was buried 
with ‘the usual ceremonies of the Church.” The clergyman 
pocketed his fee, the earth was. shovelled upon the coffin, 
and ten days afterwards it was discovered that the body of 
the old woman still lay in the deadhouse. ; 

In the week that’ended on Saturday last, 4,761 births and 
3,442 deaths were registered in London and in thirteen otherlarge 
towns of the United Kingdom. The annual rate of mortality 
was 27 per 1,000 persons living. In London the births of 1,125 
boys and 1,151 girls, in all 2,276 children, were registered in 
the week. In the corresponding weeks of}ten years 1859-68 
the average number, corrected for increase of population, is 
2,236. 

The public will learn with surprise and regret that Mr. 
Ernest Jones died at Manchester on Tuesday afternoon, a few 
minutes after one o’clock. The recent ballot at Manchester 
had placed his name with unusual prominence before the 
public, and his sudden and unexpected death has produced a 
shock among friends as well as political opponents which 
obliterates for the moment every sentiment but that of sorrow. 
He died at his residence in Wellington-street, Higher Brough- 
ton. Mr. Jones was suffering from a severe cold in the early 
part of last week, but was induced to leave his bedroom to 
attend a meeting of the Hulme and Chorlton Working Men’s 
Association on Wednesday evening. He left a heated atmos- 
phere to return home by cab, and incautiously left the win- 
dow open. It is supposed that the exposure aggravated his 
cold, and the next day he was attacked by severe inflamma- 
tion of the lungs, which was afterwards followed by pleurisy, 
under which he gradually succumbed. 

For some time past a young woman has been missed from 
domestic service in Islington, and, owing to her general good 
conduct, from the suddenness of her disappearance it was sup- 
posed that she had fallen into bad hands or been deprived of 
life. On the 26th December last (Boxing-day) she had a 
holiday, and never returned. Great anxiety was thereupon 
evinced, and the police were applied to. They issued descrip- 
tive placards of the missing woman, but nothing was heard of 
her. Her dead body has now been found in the New River 
at Highbury. She was discovered in the mud of the river 
fully dressed, with her earrings in her ears, showing that she 
had not been robbed. A post-mortem examination has been 
ordered, to ascertain the actual cause of death, 


BrEAKFAST.—A SuccessruL EXPERIMENT.—The Civil Ser- 
vice Gazette has the following: ‘‘There are very few simple 
articles of food which can boast of so many valuable and im- 
portant dietary properties as cocoa, Whilst acting on the 
nerves as a gentle stimulant, it provides the body with some 
of the purest elements of nutrition, and at the same time 
corrects and invigorvtes the action of the digestive organs. 
These beneficial effects depend in a great measure upon the 
manner of its preparation, but of late years such close atten- 
tion has been given to the growth and treatment of cocoa that 
there is no difficulty in securing it with every nseful quality 
fully developed. The singular success which Mr. Epps has 
attained by his homeepathic preparation of cocoa has never 
been surpassed by any experimentalist. Far and wide the 
reputntion of Epp’s cocoa has spread by the simple force of its 
own extraordinary merits. Medical men of all shades of 
opinion have agreed in recommending it as the safest and most 
beneficial article of diet for persons of weak constitutions, 
This superiority of a particular mode of preparation over all 
others is a remarkable proof of the great results to be obtained 
from little causes. By a thorough knowledge of the natural 
laws which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, 
and by a careful application of the fine properties of well- 
select cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with 
a delicately-flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy 
doctors’ bills. Is is by the judicious use of such articles of 
diet that a constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds of 
subtle maladies are floating around us ready to attack where- 
ever thtre is a weak point. We may escape many a fatal 
shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood and a 


properly nourished frame,” 
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Letrers of Credit—Cr. 

Popular service—Silver. 

A lone man—The pawnbroker. 

‘‘ Mamma,” exclaimed a beautiful girl, who suffered affecta- 
tion to obscure the little intellect she possessed, ‘‘ what is that 
long green thing lying on the dish before you!” ‘A cucum- 
ber, my beloved Georgina,” replied her mamma, with a bland 
smile of approbation on her daughter’s commendable curiosity. 
“A cucumber! Gracious goodness, my dear mamma, how ex- 
traordinary ! I always imagined, until this moment, that 
they grew in slices !”’ i 

A story is going the rounds of a party of ladies who were 
caught in a shower having the colour washed from their 

cheeks. A lady at our elbow thinks the colour of some of the 
gentlemen’s noses would not be washed out without a 
waterspout, 

PRACTICAL v. THEORETICAL.—A college professor was being 
rowed across a stream in a boat. Said he to the boatman, 
«Do you understand philosophy 7” No, never he’rd of it.” 
‘Then one quarter of your life has gone.” ‘ Do you under- 
stand geology?” ‘‘No.” ‘Then one half your life’s gone.” 
“Do you understand astronomy?’ ‘ No.” ‘‘Then three- 
quarters of your life is gone.” But presently the boat tipped 
over and spilled both in the river. Says the boatman, ‘* Can 
youswim?? ‘‘No.” ‘Then the whole of your life’s gone.” 

There is acertain station-master so devotedly attached to his 
avocation, that he invariably dines on a ‘‘time table.” 

A Yankee pedlar in his cart, overtaking another of his class, 
was addressed, ‘‘ Hallo, what do you carry?” ‘‘ Drugs and 
medicines,” was the reply. ‘‘Go ahead,” was the rejoinder, 
“‘T carry gravestones.” 

Minor items—The little folks. 

Still life—The whisky manufacturers. 

The clothes of the Poll—Hats and bonnets. 

W(h)ines from the wood—Sighing of the forest trees. 

” Does a man consider a woman a poem when she is a verse to 
him? 

Why cannot’a medical man ever be 
he’s always dosing. 3 : ; 

When is a young man’s arm like the Gospel? When it 
maketh glad the waist places. 

Comprenez-vous ?—Whiy is a small piece of bread preferable 
to a whole loaf ?—Because it is a little morceau (more so). 

A man named Tease has married a Miss Cross. He Teased 
her till she agreed she wouldn’t be Cross any more. 

‘“«My friend,” said the Rey. Sidney Smith, to a cobbler who 
was mending his shoe, when the great wit was a poor curate 
in Gloucestershire, ‘‘ you remind me of the sacred ordinance 
of matrimony.” ‘* How so?” quoth the cobbler. ‘‘ Because 
you bind two soles together in unity.” 

Lord North, who was not fond of scientific music, being 
asked to subscribe to the Ancient Concerts, refused. But 
your lordship’s brother, the Bishop cf Winchester, subscribes,” 
urged the applicant, ‘‘If I were as deaf as he, I would sub- 
scribe too,” was the reply. 

It is stated that an Irishman called upon a disciple of 
Esculapius and informed him that his wife was sick and re- 
quired medical aid. The M.D. was willing to give his atten- 
tion to the case, but desired the man to pay in advance or 
enter into an agreement to pay when his services were no 
longer needed. ‘An’ it'll kill or cure for twenty dollars?” 
said Pat. ‘* Yes.” Pat was satisfied, and left the M.D. to 
perform the contract. The woman died, and in due time he 
presented his pill. Pat looked at it for a moment, and then 


‘Swide awake?’ Because 


asked: ‘An’ did yez cure her?” ‘‘ No,” answered the 
physician, ‘‘ An’ did yez kill her?” This was a_ poser, and 
the M.D. discovered that Pat had caught him. The bill, at 


last account, had not been settled. 

“The most solemn hour of my life,” says old bachelor 
Tibkins, ‘was when I was going home on a dark night, from 
the widow Mopson’s, after her youngest daughter Sally told 
me I needn’t come again.” P cen 

Mr. Henpeck was asked the other night if he was going to 
take home any magazine. He said he had one there and she 
was continually blowing up- : ; 

A distinguished actress was lately introduced to a lawyer in 
New Orleans, who was not at all backward in sounding his 
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UNDER THE IMMEDIATE PATRONAGE OF 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
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A. BORGEN & CO. 


HAVE OPENED THEIR 


DANISH GALLERIES, 


142, NEW BOND STREET, W., 
Comprising a most Récherché Collection of 
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DANISH JEWELLERY, 
DANISH ELECTRO-PLATE, OFFICE, 
DANISH TERRA COTTA, 
DANISH FURNITURE, 
DANISH PIANOFORTES, \ 
DANISH PORCELAIN 9 for allaying irritation of the Skin. 
DANISH BISQUIT, 
DANISH IVORY GOODS, it is invaluable, 
DANISH PICTURES, venting and removit 
DANISH SCULPTURE, &c, &oa, 

FROM THE BEST MAKERS AND ARTISTS 


wN DENMARK, 


RTISTIC FLORAL MOTTOES, 
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Volume I., New Series, Neatly Bound 
Handsomely Bound in Gold and White, with Gilt Edges for 
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OLLARD’S SULPHUR SOAP is the 


most effective and agreeable preparation ever used 


In many obstinate Cutaneous affections it has been 
found a pleasant remedy, and for general Toilet purposes 
rendering the Skin Soft and White by pre- 
ng roughness and redness. 

It has a fragrant odour, and produces a Strong Lather, 
Sold in?Cakes, 1s. 14d., 1s. 9d., 2s. 3d., 38. 6d., and 4s. 6d. 

MOLLARD’S SULPHUR COLD CREAM, 2s. 6d. per 
yot. Veterinary Cream and Soap, each 2s. 6d. 

Sole Agents, F. NEWBERY & SONS, 
44, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 


own praise. ‘‘ He is a very smart man,” an acquaintance re- 
marked soon afterwards. ‘‘I know it,” she replied, ‘‘he 
told me so himself.” 

(From Punch.) 

A **Winding-up Case.”—A Watch’s. 

Facr.—A gentleman who has just furnished his house 
writes to us to say that he finds dumb waiters don’t answer. 

Tue Docror’s Birt.—Our Stout Cook : ‘‘ What's this? 
‘Medical attendance, two-an’-six !’ Well, that’s a good ’un ! 
Why, I attended on ’im! an’ ’ad to wait two hours in that 
there surgery !!” 

(From Fun.) 

Att Work AND NO PLay.—Mrs. Grinder: ‘‘ A thorough 
knowledge of French, German, and Italian, the rudiments of 
Latin, Greek, astronomy, and the use of the globes. The 
piano of course. And of an evening, as [ don’t approve of 
frivolous amusements, there will be the children’s stockings 
to darn, plain work, and ——’’ Governess: ‘‘ Possibly 
madam, you will consider it part of my duty to polish the 
knives and boo3s, and clean the doorstep ?” 

New AND STRANGE.—Grones (re-visiting his native scenes) : 
‘‘Dear me, yes, all so altered! That church is new—and 
that’s new—and that’s new—and——” Friend’s wife (who 
has no romance in her nature): ‘Yes, and what did you 
think of our new moon last night ?” 

A Flourishing Business, —Ornamental penmanship. 

Everlasting Flowers.—The wall-flowers of evening parties. 


(From The Free Lance.) 
Just Out.—Last year. 
Railway Accident.—When a train arrives at the time stated 
in the Guide. 
Coffee Grounds.—Jamaica. 
A Strong Attachment.—A pitch-plaster. 
A Morning Call.—An alarum. 
A Court Circular.—A love-letter. 


Mrs. Morgan, a lady who it was said had both her legs cut 
off in the accident at the Acton junction the other night, is 
reported to be doing well. Not only was she not mutilated 
as the published reports stated, but there will be no necessity 
for amputation, the fractures she received having been suc- 
cessfully reduced. 

A melancholy accident happened ata farm about six miles 
from Peterhead on Saturday forenoon. Three children of 
William Watson, quarrier, went out about ten o’clock, and 
nothing more was heard of them till about an hour after, 
when the dead bodies of the mother and one of the children, 
a girl of sixteen months, were found in a quarry near their 
home. The quarry is now out of use, and is partly filled with 
water. In the spot where the woman’s body was found the 
water was about nine feet deep; the child’s body -floated 
apart from the mother in about two feet of water. The story 
told by the other children serves to throw some light on the 
accident. It appears that the mother.had gone out in search 
of the children just at the time when her little girl had fallen 
into the water. The child was at the opposite side from that 
at which the mother appeared, and it seems she had en- 
deavoured to rush right through the water, but perished in the 
attempt. The unfortunate woman was thirty-one years of age. 

Brother Ignatius, accompanied by two gentlemen, visited Nor- 
wich on Monday evening for the purpose of asserting his rights 
to the so-called monastery in that city. A partially finished 
chapel in the rear of the monastery has, it appears, been let 
to a Miss Robinson, who has for some time held religious 
services in Norwich. Miss Robinson hired the property from 
a Mr. Robert Liddlelow, the agent of the mortgagee ; but 
Brother Ignatius claims to be the lawful owner and purchaser ; 
and as such has authorised Mr. C. Lamb to use the old chapel 
for the religious meetings of the Third Order of Benedictines in 
Norwich, on payment to himself of the sum of 1s. 6d. per 
week. On Monday evening Brother Ignatius forced an 
entrance to the chapel, where he was confronted by Mr. 
Liddlelow, who told him that he had no business there, as the 
chapel had been let to Miss Robinson. To this Brother 
Ignatius replied that he had a right to be there, as it was his 
property ; that he had brought his lawyers with him, and 
that he intended to ‘ezain there all night. Mr. Liddlelow 
telegraphed to his principal for further instructions ; mean- 
while Brother Ignatius remains ‘in possession.” 


FOR FEBRUARY 


Now ready, Price One Shilling!; Post Free, Fifteen Stamps. 


Wedding Presents, &c. ....... Miriaseenenetteess: daoaincanietbe 


49, ESSEX-STREET, STRAND 


CANDLE DEPOT. 
Household Soaps, 


taken at onetime. Railway carriage 


WREATHS, and BOUQUETS, for VALENTINES, 


JAMES’S MAGAZINE 


Contains a VALENTINE of superior design, and Thirty-two extra pages of 
Letterpress exclusively devoted to VALENTINES. 


in addition to the FOUR SERIAL NOVELS, POLITICAL ARTICLES, POPULAR 
and INTERESTING ESSAYS, POEMS, &c., will be profusely Illustrated. 


The whole Bound splendidly in Gold and Colours, and bearing the Royal Arms, forming a 
handsome and delicate present. 


Gins ITALIAN, SOAP, OIL, 


Great Reduction in Price for Ready Money. 
dry and fit for use, railway carriage 


free, and no charge for the case if 1 cwt. or upwards be 
; paid on mixed ordors 


£5 value. Pridel-ist sent upon application. 
WHITMORE and CRADDOCK, 
Purveyors to the Royal Palaces. 
16, BISHOPSGATE-STREET, LONDON. 


BOND’S PERMANENT MARKING INK, 


GIRLS OF THE PERIOD. 


MIRANDA is exceeding fair, 

With painted cheeks and purchased hair ; 

She dresses splendidly, I know, 

For other girls have told me so. 

Her fingers glitter with her rings, 

She smiles most sweetly when she sings ; 
Likes Verdi better than Mozart, 

And sneers at all that’s called High Art ; 

But dances with consummate skill, 

At croquet hits the stick at will. 

Of needlework affects a dread, 

Ts fond of breakfasting in bed. 

Can act charades, delights in balls, 

In pic-nics, ‘‘drums,” and morning calls ; 

Can prattle French, and German too, 

But scarce one useful thing can do. 

Attends the races, chaffs and bets, 

And talks of ‘ animals” and ‘‘ vets.” 
Can ride to hounds or drive a pair, 

And knows what gloves are best to wear. 

Her ‘* Peerage ” learns well-nigh by heart, 
sub ne’er could make an apple tart. 

Devours sensation tales by dozens, 

And loves to flirt with handsome cousins. 

Ah! but that she might play me false, 

Td ask Miranda for a valse ! 


Amanda better pleases me, 
Unfashionable though she be, 
Disdaining purchased charms to wear, 
She neither paints nor dyes her hair. 
Her manner simple as her dress, 

No art can aid her loveliness, 

She rises cheerful as a bird, 

Nor e’er lets fall a sulky word. 

Can see het rival decked in lace, 

Nor wear a frown upon her face, 

Can pass a bonnet-shop, nor sigh 
The last French novelty to buy. 
Tries to make happy all about her, 
So that they scarce can do without her. 
Loves simple pleasures, simple books, 
And thinks but little how she looks. 
Parades but rarely in the Row, 

Nor votes that Shakespeare now is ‘‘ slow.” 
They who converse with her will find 
She has an educated mind ; 

Yet never will she deem it shocking 
To own that she can darn a stocking, 
And, though unskilful as a flirt, 
She'll sew a button on a shirt. 

Ah! were I in the prime of life, 

I’d ask Amanda for a wife ! 


A series of diplomatic dinners have commenced at the British 
Embassy in Paris, and some balls are promised during the 
season. The Court will give the usual number of balls this 
year at the Tuileries. The strangers in Paris, especially 
Americans, English, and Spaniards, invade these balls in 
numbers which make it exceedingly difficult to invite all who 
are presented. 


Hortoway’s Prtis.—Health’s Fountain.—It cannot surely be necessary to re“ 
mind any intelligent reader that the purity of the blood determines every in- 
yalid’s health and vigour. Holloway’s medicine searches out the slightest taint 
in the vital fluid, and neutralizes or expels it, so that the circulation supports 
the system in place of sowing the seeds of decay. When epidemies are advancing, 
and disease is steadily on the increase, it behoves every one to havea restora- 
tive like these Pills ready to set right any irregularity in stomach, liver, 
bowels, or kidneys. Holloway’s treatment is especially suitable for the young, 
delicate, and nervous, who are most susceptible of any prevailing sickness, and 
whom violent measures would endanger little less than the epidemic. 

Luxuriant and beautiful hair is the distinguished badge of 
youth.—Mrs. S. A. AtLen’s Wortp’s Hair REsTorer or 
Dressinc never fails to quickly restore Grey or Faded Hair to 
its youthful colour and beauty, and with the first application a 
beautiful gloss and delightful fragrance is given to the Hair. It 
stops the Hair from falling off. It prevents baldness. It pro- 
motes luxuriant growth ; it causes the Hair to grow thick and 
strong. It removes all dandriff. It contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles.—Price Six Shillings.—Mrs. S. A. Allen’s 
Zylobalsamum far excels any Pomade or Hair Oil, and is a most 
agreeable dressing for the Hair. Sold by most Chemists and 
Perfumers. Depot, 266, High Holborn, Londen. 


USED IN THE ROYAL APARTMENTS. 
MEDALS AT THE EXHIBITIONS: 
PARIS, 1855, axv LONDON, 1862. 

IT IS UNRIVALLED AS A 
GLOVE CLEANER. 
CLEANS AND 
REMOVES 
GREASE, 

OIL, 


BENZINE-COLLAS. 


N.B.—If so ordered, we will post to insure delivery on Valentine’s Morning. 


PAINT, 
AND ALL 
FATTY SUBSTANCES 
FROM SILKS, SATINS, 
RIBBONS, CLOTH, FURNITURE, 
AND ALL WEARING APPAREL. 
To pe Wap oF ALL Cuemists AND PerruMers, 
In Bottles, 6d., 1s., and Is. 6d, 


w.c. 


Gencral Agents, 
J, SANGER & SONS, 150, Oxford-street, 


AND 


THE ZOETROPE, or Wheel of Life.— 
The greatest wonder of the age. This marvellous 
optical toy, complete, with twelve strips of figures, price 5s. 
Carriage free for 90 stamps. 


HE MOST LAUGHABLE THING 
on EARTH.—A New Parlour Pastime, 50,000 Comical 
Transformations. Post freefor14 stamps. Endless amuse- 


&c, Beautifully printed in colours and stamped out. The 
Set of Forty Choice Designs post free for 13 stamps. 


JOHN JERRARD, 172, Fleet-street, London. 


HE LOVER’S ORACLE.—A most 
ih beautiful Sachet, which opens, disclosing four exqui- 
sitcly finished groups of flowers, with appropriate verses to 
each, and got up in a most artistic and elegant style. Post 
free, 26 stamps. A charming surprise to send through the 


ost. 
Ly JOIN JERRARD, 172, Fieet-street, London} 


ae THROAT AND VOICE.—Arch- 
bishop Manning: ‘‘1 approve very highly of MILES 
DOUGHTY’S VOICE LOZENGES.” Testimonial 4,126. 
Jenny Lind’s the 845th; Louisa Pyne’s the 62Ist. They 
produce a charming voice. Boxes, 6d., 1s., and 2s. 6d.; free 
for 8,14, or 34 stamps.—DOUGHTY, Chemist, 26, Black- 


friars-road, London; and all Chemists. 

/ )}GLE MARMELOS, or Indian Bael, 
so celebrated for diarrhoea, dysentery, &c. Imported 

by J. G. Goup, 198, Oxford-street,"London. 


HE Original Invention is by far the 
best for marking CRESTS, NAMES, and TNITIALS 
upon Household Linen, Wearing Apparel, &c., securing it 
from loss or mistake. Price 1s. per bottle. Sold by EK. R. 
Bond, 10, Bishopsgate-street Within, London, E.C., and 
by all respectable Chemists, Stationers, &c., in the King- 
dom. 

N.B.—Purchasers should be careful to observe the ad- 
dress, ‘10, BISHOPSGATE-STREET WITHIN, E.C.,” 
is on the label, without which none are genuine. 

‘Trapr Mark, ax UNICORN. 


ment for parties of two to fifty. 


ee WONDERFUL ELECTRIC TOY. 

—The Merry Mountebanks go through their grotesque 
gambols without the aid of strings, wires, or springs, the 
motive power being electricity. Price 1s, 6d.; carriage free 
for 30 stamps. 


Il. G, CLARKE & CO., 2, Garrick-street, Covent-garde 
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RS. J. JOHNSON, Milliner and 

Dressmaker, begs to call attention to her Price-list 

of Ladies’ under-clothing. None but tho best materials 
used, and first-class work guarranteed. 


Petticoats (frilled and insertion) from 4s. 6d. 
Night Dresses (trimmed) .. », 35. 6d. 
Chemises... 7. ver ag) ae OMS 


Knickerbocker Drawers (with 
rich lace and insertion) ” 4s, 6d. 


Drawers (trimmed)... on Se sp hiaw ase OG. 
Jacket Bodice od se o's args ay, 18s Oke 

Any of the above sent carriage paid to any part of the 
country on receipt of P.O.0., or town reference. 

Paper patterns of Jackets, 2s.; Robes, 2s. 6d.; Walking 
and other Costumes, 2s, 6d., direct from Paris. Millinery 
and Dressmaking in all its branches at extremely moderate 
charges. ‘ 

Ladies waited on at their own residences. Left-off Ward- 
robes exchanged or purchased. . 


IVY HOUSE, FOREST HILL, 8. 


IMPROVED DWELLINGS FOR THE PEOPLE. 


THE ARTISANS, LABOURERS, 
GENERAL DWELLINGS COMPANY 
(Limited), 


Capital, £250,000. Shares, £10. £1 paid per Share. 


Presipext.—The DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 


ARBITRATORS. Locat Councin. 
Right Hon. Earl Shaftes- |} Thos. Bazley, Esq., M.P. 
bury. Jacob Bright, Esq., M.P. 
Right Hon. Earl Lich-| John Cheetham, Esq., M.P. 
field. W. R. Callender, jun., Esq., 
Lord Elcho, M.P. M.P. 
&c., &c., &e. 


W. Swispteucrst, Manager and Secretary. 

The Company is especially formed to erect improved 
workmen’s dwellings on the co-operative principle. No 
beershop or tavern to be erected on the Company’s pro- 
perty. Profits realised by workmen employed on the 
buildings, 40 per cent. Deposits received at 5 per cent. 
Prospectuses on application, enclosing postage stamp. 

Office : 1, Great College Street (opposite the House of 
Lords), Westminster, London. 


THE LONDON NURSES INSTITUTE 


Is Removed from No. 42, South Audley-street, to 
No. 118, New Bond-street, London. 


jae ED NURSES (Medical, Surgical, 


Mental, and Monthly) can at all times be obtained 
from the LONDON NURSES’ INSTITUTE, 118, New 


Bond-street, W. 
T. HAMILTON, Manager. 


HE GOVERNESSE®S’ INSTITUTION, 
34, SOHO-SQUARE, LONDON. 


Miss WAGHORN invites attention to her REGISTER 
of English and Foreign GOVERNESSES, Teachers, 
Companions, Tutors, and Professors. School property 
transferred, and Pupils introduced in England, France, 
and Germany, 


(jSPEnes CRYSTAL GLASS 


CHANDELIERS. 

Wall Lights and Lustres for Gas and Candles. 
CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu, Moderator 
Lamps. 

TABLE GLASS of all kinds. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly 
executed. 

All articles marked in plain figures 
45, OXFORD-STREET, W. 
Manufactory and Show Rooms: Broad-street, Birmingham. 
Established 1807. 


COOKERY FOR £200 a YEAR; 


AND FOR MORE AND LESS AMOUNT OF 
INCOME. 
IN THE “ LADIES’ TREASURY,” FOR 1869. 


Ample and minute details for Cooking for different 
class Dinners, and the best methods of serving each 
Dish, will be given in every Number, commencing with 
January Number. 


Price NINEPENCE, Monthly. 
London: Bemrose & Sons, 21, Paternoster-row. 


BOON TO LADIES.—If your Hair 
is weak or falling off, have it Cut, Singed, and 
Shampooed. 
Charge, 2s, 6d. 
Advice given free of charge on all Diseases of the Hair by 
NICOLL, 40, Glasshouse-street, Regent-street. Tair- 
cutter to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 


Send for Nicoll’s 21s, Coil, 30 inches long, and can be ar- 
ranged twenty different ways, 


PICTURE FRAMES. 
HANDSOME GILT FRAME, GLASS, 


and Back, 2s. 6d.—per dozen, 24s.—for the Coloured 
Picture given with the Illustrated London News. A large 
assortment of prints and chromo-lithographs, at wholesale 
prices. Every description of Maple and Gilt Frames, at 
the lowest prices, at 


G. REES’S, 57, Drury-lane, & 43, Russell-street, W. 
Established 1800. 


Vz QUEEN MAB LAMP is now used 
with unequivocal delight in every part of the civilised 
world. Purchasers are reckoned by tens of thousands. 
No trouble, no nuisance, no breaking of chimneys. 
Packed and sent anywhere, with wicks for three years’ 
use, on receipt of forty-six stamps. The Stella Lamp 
Depot, No. 11, Oxford-street, near Tottenham-court-road. 
—Tnos. GREVILLE Porter, Patentee, 


IGHT.—At No. 11, OXFORD- 

1 STREET, and there only, is supplied the transcen- 

dently brilliant STELLA LAMP LIGHT. “A boon to 

the literary toiler.,—Sunday Times. “Night becomes a 

mimic day.”—Review. ‘With such a genial light for 

winter nights new sensations of home comforts are 
realised.”—Report on Light.—Tuos. G. Porrer. Patentee. 


RIGGE'S EXTRACT OF ROSES, 


For Washing the Head, Cleaning, Strengthening, 
Beautifying, and Preserving the Hair in its softest 
; texture and pristine colour. 

Sold in Bottles at 3s., 5s., and 10s. each by all Per- 
fumers and Chemists ; also by the Proprietors, 
FISHER AND HASELDEN, 

18, Conduit-street, Bond-street, London, 


Where may be obtained the exquisite Perfume for 
the Handkerchief known as 


“THE ROYAL EXTRACT OF FLOWERS,” &¢. 


GREAT SALE OF SILKS. 
7 STAGG AND MANTLE 


Beg to announce they have purchased from the best manufacturers in Lyons and Paris, under 
most favourable circumstances, several large parcels of rich Black, Plain, and Fancy Silks, and 
will offer the same at extremely low prices on Monday, February 1st, and following days. 


* They also take this opportunity of submitting, according to annual custom, the whole of 
their Stocks of Silks and Velvets at greatly reduced prices. 


1, 2, 8, & 4, LEICESTER-SQUARE, & 8, LEICESTER-STREET. 


LADIES’ UNDERCLOTHING & BABY LINEN 


WAREHOUSE, 
M. BRYANT, 28, Oxrorp-sTREET, LONDON. 


(Opposite the Soho Bazaar.) 
M. BRYANT solicits particular attention to her Ladies’ and Children’s Underclothing Department. 
Every article being hand-made, and of the best material at the lowest prices. 
INFANTS’ ROBES, CLOAKS, PELISSES, AND DRESSES IN GREAT VARIETY. 
Trimmed BASKETS and BASSINETTES. A Large Assortment of MADEIRA EMBROIDERY. 


BEREEIN Woot & FANCY WAREHOUSE. 
very Novelty in French Jewellery, Beads, Combs, §c. Haberdashery, Hosiery, and Gloves. 


28, OXFORD STREET, LONDON (Opposite the Soho Bazaar). 


OQ. G°LE-EsB=Y4s 


PATENT SAFETY WEDGE-FITTING CANDLES 


ONE SIIILLING PER POUND, AND UPWARDS, FITTING ALL CANDLESTICKS 
WITHOUT CUTTING OR THE USE OF PAPER. 


Sort MANUFACTURERS AND PATENTEES, 


CHARLES OGLEBY AND GO, 
NEAR THE PALACE, LAMBETH. 


NEW SEASON’S TEA BY OVERLAND MAIL. 


Phillips & Co.’s Teas are Best and Cheapest. 


STRONG TO FINE BLACK TEA, 1s. 8d., 2s., 2s. 4d. per pound. 
EXCELLENT BLACK TEA is now only 2s. 6d. per pound. 
RICH, RARE, CHOICE COFFEE, ls. 4d., 1s. 6d., 1s. 8d. 


PHILLIPS AND CO. have No Agents for ee of ee unrivalled Teas. Therefore be particular in 
addressing to 


PHILLIPS & CO., Tea Merchants, 8, King William Street, City, London, E.C. 


A Price Current Free. Sugars at Market Prices. 


PHILLIPS & CO. send all Goods CARRIAGE FREE, by their own Vans, within Eight miles of No. 8 
King William-street, City ; and send Teas, Coffees, and Spices CARRIAGE FREE to any Railway Station or Market 
Town in England or Wales, if to the value of Forty Shillings or upwards. 


PHILLIPS & CO. have no connexion with any House in Worcester or Swansea. 


The. Best and Cheapest Package of Tea in England. 
CHINESE CADDY, containing SIXTEEN POUNDS of excellent FAMILY 


TEA, sent Carriage Free to any Rialway Station or Market Town in England or Wales, on receipt of 40s., by 
== 


PHILLIPS & CO., Tea Merchants, 8, King William Street, City, London, E. 


E.THE FOLLOWING PORTRAITS OF EMINENT PERSONS 


HAVE ALREADY APPEARED IN 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER, 


Any soparate Number of which (excepting Nos, 1 to 8) can be had of the Publisher, WILLIAM FREEMAN, 
102, Fleet Street, London. 


No. No. No. 
1, The Princess Dagmar 39. Mrs, Scott-Siddons 77. Mary Russell Mitford 
2 Miss Braddon 40. Mrs, Jameson 78. Charlotte Bronte 
3. Adelina Patti 41, Mddle. C. Nilsson 79. Mrs. Eiloart 
4, Dr. Mary Walker 42, Empress Charlotte, 80, Mdlle. Kellogg 
5. Princess Helena 43. Miss Emily Faithful 81. Queen Victoria 
6. Miss Marsh 44. Miss Burdett Coutts 82. Madame Dudevant 
7. Mrs, Brown (Arthur Sketchley) 45. Harriet Martineau 83, Marguerite A. Power 
8 Jean Ingelow; 46. Catherine Sinclair 84. Hannah Moro 
9. Mrs. J. H. Riddell 47. Bessie Rayner Parkes 85. Mdlle. Titiens 
10. Eliza Cook 48, Eliza Blackwell, M.D. 86. Lady Dufferin 
11. Mrs. S. €. Hall 49. Charlotte Corday 87. Miss S. Flora Heilbron 
12. Florence Nightingale 50, Anne Thomas 88. Madame de Stael 
13. Hon, Mrs, Norton 61. Letitia Eliza Landon 89, Mdlle. Pauline Lucca 
14, Mrs. E. M. Ward 52. Mary Wollstonecraft 90. Countess Huntingdon 
15, Mary Howitt 53, Mrs. Hemans 91. Countess Waldegrave 
16. Lady Eastlake 64. Mrs. Linton 92, Grace Aguilar 
17, Lady Baker 55. Countess Hahn-Hahn 93, Fanny Kemble 


18. Mrs. Thorneycroft 56. Mrs. Gatty 94. Madame de Sevigne 

19. Miss Clara ia Balfour 57. Florence Marryatt 95. Joan of Arc 

20. Rosa Bonheur 58. Queen of the Greeks 96. A. B, Edwards 

21. Miss Herbert 69. ‘Fanny Fern 97. Miss Carpenter 

22. Miss Parr (‘‘ H, Lee”) 60. Lady Herbert of LeaJ 98. Mrs, N. Crosland 

23. Mrs. Gladstone 61. Kate Terry 99. Mrs. G. Linnzeus Banks 
24. Mrs. Bessie Inglis 62. Mrs. Barbauld 100. Fredrika Bremer 

25. Mrs. H. Beecher Stowe 63. Dr. Elizabeth Garrett 101. Queen Isabella of Spain 
26. Arabella Goddard 64. Emma Jane Worboise 102. Miss Hosmer 

27, Adelaide A. Proctor 65. Mrs. Macquoid 103. Louisa Pyne 

28, Mrs. Gaskell 66. Mrs. Charles Keane 104, Duchess of Sutherland 
29. Agnes Strickland 67. Matilda B. Edwards 105. Mrs. Yelverton 

30, Frances Power Cobbe G8. Mrs. Mackenzie Daniel 106. Miss Minnio Nauck 

31. Mrs. Chas. Wightman 69. Mrs. Elizabeth Fry 107. Rossini 

32, Miss Jewsbury 70. Mrs. Browning } 408. The Princess Lousia of Sweden 
33, Mrs. Bray 71. Mrs, Carey Brock 109, Matilda M. Hays 

34, Mrs. Sigourney 72. Virginia Gabriel 110. Charles Dickens 

35, Eliza Meteyard 73. Mdme. Schumann 111. George Macdonaid 

36. Mrs. Bayly 74. Mrs. Tighe 112. Rey. Norman Macleod 
37, Madame Lind-Goldschmid# 75. Sarah Tytler 113, Mdme. Sainton Dolby 
38, Mrs, Oliphant 76. The Princess Margaret 114. Anthony Trollope 


NEW NOVELS. 


JEROME LOCK. A Novel. 1 vol. post 8vo, 
Price 7s, 6d [Now ready, 


LOUIS DE RIPPIE: A Tale from Real Life. 
By Dar.ow Forster. 1 vol. post 8yvo, price 5s. 
[Now ready. 
London: William Freeman, 102, Fleet-street. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES :— 


THE GOLDSWORTHY FAMILY; or, The 
Country Attorney. By Wituux Giteert, Esq., 
Author of ‘Shirley Hall Asylum,” « Margaret Mea- 
dows,” ‘The Weaver’s Family,” “The Rosary,” “A 
Legend of Wilton Abbey” &., &c. In two vols, 
crown 8yo, 732 pp., price 12s, 

**Considered as a psychological, and even’as a physio- 
logical study, ‘The Goldsworthy Family’ is worthy of all 
praise.”—Sunday Times. 

“<The Goldsworthy Family’ is really a masterly novel 
and ina school of art so long neglected, that we expect it 
will find no little favour with the English public.”—Syec- 
tator. r 
Vl O0€CC Os 
SHIRLEY HALL ASYLUM; or, The Memoirs 

of a Monomaniac, By Wituram Giuvert, One vol., 
crown 8yo, 400 pp., cloth, 6s. 

“The discovery of a modern story, where some attempt 
has been made to study truthfulness and nature, is as greac 
as Crusoe’s footprint in the sand.”— Times. 

“ The tales are all selected with a judgment and taste that 
§0 some way towards redeeming the book from close affinity 
with the ordinary sensation volume... . A great deal of 
humourlightens the volume from beginning to end.”—Satur- 
day Review. 

* Like Defoe, he almost always succeeds in making you 
think he is copying direct from actual experience, and not 
creating at all.... Yet there is more of distinct idca 
traced in these stories than Defoe ever admitted.”—Spec- 
tator. 


“There is a singular skill in the management of all parts 
of this work—a marvellous consistency in the preservation 
of the precise mental condition assigned to the narrator, 
‘Shirley Hall’ has now the rare merit of being thoroughly 
original and unique.”—Morning Star. 


THE ROSARY: A Legend of Wilton Abbey. 
By Wituusa Gritsest, Author of “Shirley Hal 
Asylum,” &c. Crown 8yo, 154 pp., toned paper, cloth, 
gilt, price 3s. 6d. 


**The Rosary’ is in every respect worthy of an author 
already most favourably known as the author of ¢ Margaret 
Meadows ’ and ‘Shirley Hall Asylum,’”—Observer, 


“The tale is a faithful reflex of the religious fervour oO 
the under class of English society immediately before the 
Reformation, and conveys, moreover, a graphic idea of the 
general state of the country.”—Morning Advertiser, 

‘“‘¢The Rosary’ is an agreeable tale, giving evidence of 
the powers which won cordial reception for ‘Shirley Hall 
Asylum.’ ”—<A thenceum. 


MARGARET MEADOWS: A Tale for the 


Pharisees. By the Author of “ Shirley Hall Asylum.’ 
In one vol., crown 8yo, 400 pp., cloth 2s. 6d. 


“This isa most painful story, writton with power and 
alent.”—A thenceum. 

“The scenes he describes are painted with so much 
fidelity as to give the book something of more valuo than 
is usually attached to a work of fiction.”—Illustrated 
London News. 


“If the story is an invention, we should claim for its 
author a genius second only to Defoe.”—Illustrated Times. 


-_——_— Sv ss 


THE WEAVER’S FAMILY. A Tale of 1848. 
By the Author of “Shirley Hall Asylum. Fsep, 8yo 
352 pp., cloth, 2s. 6d. 3 


‘We cannot all plumb for ourselves the depth of that 
misery, but we ought all to know that in our own way we 
may aid in overcoming it ; and ‘The Weaver's Family * is a 
yaluable contribution to that knowledge.”—Times. 


STRIVE AND WAIT;; or, Passages in the Life 
of Philip Marsham. By the late Jonn Rose Buruiy, 
¥.S.A. In one vol., post 8vo, 280 pp., 7s. Gd. 


“The author has given us a very fair tale, with nothing 
unhealthy or sensational.”—IUWustrated News of the World. 

“There is some clever writing in * Strive and Wait.’ ”— 
London Review. 

“ There is a freshnessin ‘ Strive and Wait’ which is quite 
invigorating.”—Public Opinion. 


A KING PLAY AND EARL GERALD. 


Tales from English History. By Mrs. T, E, Freeman, 
Square 16mo, 96 pp., cloth, gilt, 2s, 6d. 


“A story of the greatest possible interest, which cannot 
fail to fascinate young people.”—Dial. 


C—O eee 


THE STAR of POLAND, and other Scenes and 


Sketches from History. By Miss M. E. Cattow. In 
one vol., crown 8vo, 216 pp., extra cloth, gilt, 2s. 6d. 


** With some attention and very considerable pleasure 
we have read the contents of this little volume. The 
simple and unaffected style, and the judicious choice of 
subjects, render it eminently successfulas a book for young 
people.”—Edinburgh Baily Review. 

“They are sure to be well received by many readers, and 
will prove exceedingly interesting to the young.”—Christian 
World. 

“ The book will be suitable and welcome as a gift to the 
young, of far greater interest to the recipients than many 


> 


which are selected for the purpose.”—Christian Witness. 


“ These sketches are intended chiefly to illustrate female 
character. We are sure our young friends would have great 
delight in reading them.”—Nonconformist. 


SORROWS AND JOYS: Tales of Quiet Life. 
Fscp. 8vo, cloth, gilt, price 1s. 6d. 
“This little volume will bea favourite with young people.” 
—British Standard. 
“The little folks will doubtless ponder these quiet tales 
with satisfaction.”—<A berdeen Herald. 


THE ELOPEMENT: A Tale of the Confederate 


States. Crown 8vo, cloth 6s. 


THE WEARMOUTH ABBOTS: A Tale illva 


trative of Saxon Christianity. Foolscap 8yo, 192 pp., 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 


“Tt is a,tale well told, replete with incident, and affords 
much information, under the pleasing guise or fiction, il- 
lustrative of the days when Christianity was first intro- 
duced among our Saxon ancestors, "=eObserver, 


JANUARY 30, 1869. | 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 
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HE CHILDREN’S BALL: Cut- 


out Figures, with Panoramic Movement, 
howing—1, The Arrival; 2, The Drawing-room, 


Dancing, &. An elegant and novel Christmas ) 
Card, coloured and ornamented. Post free for ¥@7 es 
12 stamps. feces\ 


PANORAMIC FAIRY TALES: Pretty Little . 
Books, opening out so that Twelve Coloured Pic- PR 
tures and their Tale can be seen at once. No.1, fig 
Aut-Basa; 2, Atappin; 3, Rep Rinixa Hoop; i 
4, Bases inthe Woop. 7d. each, or the four for 
24 stamps. 

AFTER-DINNER CARDS (Chaste, Witty, Puzzling), 
65 Stamps. DEVIL’S TEARS, 7 stamps. 

: All the above, post free, 40 stamps. (Trade Supplied.) 


S. B. BEAL, 47, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD. 


OWNCEBY’S BOTTLED COOPER. 

—Superior to many stouts, free from acidity, avoiding 

the risk of unsound beer, with which small casks are at- 
tended. Imperial pints, 2s. 9d. per dozen. 


OWNCEBY’S STOUT for INVALIDS 
as analysed by Dr. Hassall, and pronounced free from 
acidity, of superior body and flavour, and very nourishing. 
Imperial pints, 4s. 9d. per dozen. 
S. POWNCEBY, 105, ALBANY STREET, N.W. 


HE NEW PATENT RESERVOIR 
BROOCH, for holding Fresh Flowers in water, the re- 
ceptacle for which is concealed. These elegant novelties 
mentioned in ‘The Queen ” of Saturday, November 21, re- 
commend themselves to every lady who delights in a few 
owers about her person.— Introduced and sold by Hoorrr 
& Co., Covent-garden, London, W.C. Wholesale and retail. 


ANTISEPTIC CARNATION TOOTH 
PASTE, in Pots, 1s. 14d. 

THE NEW PERSIAN PERFUME, in Bottles, 2s., 3s. 6d., 
and 6s. 6d. 

ANIMAL OIL POMADKE, in Bottles, 1s. 6d. and 2s, 6d. 
EPSINE PILLS, in Boxes, 1s. and 2s. 6d. 
ODOPHYLLINE, or VEGETABLE CALOMEL PILLS, 
in Boxes, Is. and 2s. 6d. 

GRANULAR EFFERVESCING CITRATE of MAG- 
NESIA, in Bottles, 1s., 2s. 6d., and ds. 

Prepared by W. T, COOPER, 
26, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON, W. 


CEMENT for BROKEN ARTICLES, &c, 
}OULKES’ CEMENT will unite any 


Material, from Glass and’ Leather to Wood and Iron, 
and the articles joined bear washing im boiling water. It 
Combines transparency with unequalled strength and 
freedom from unpleasant odour, admits of great neatness, 
and is of easy application, A few of the uses to which it 
may be applied: The repairs of every description of House- 
hold Glasses and Earthenware, Glass Shades, Chimney 
Ornaments, pieces of Veneer, the Binding of Books, 
Chippings of Furniture, Picture Frames, Mounting Prints, 
Marble and Alabaster Goods, Fossils, Ornaments in Ivory 
and Bone, Vases and Pendants. Costly wares, Ancient and 
Modern, that cannot be replaced, may, with this cement, 
be renewed, however much broken. 

Sold in bottles, at 1s. Sold by all respectable Chemists 
and Patent Medicine Vendors, and prepared only by the 
Sole Inventor and Maker, 


W. J. FOULKES, Operative Chemist, Birkenhead, 


TALY AND HER CAPITAL. By 
BE. §. G. 8. Elegantly bound. Crown 8vo, price 
8s. Od. (Just published. 


Cook’s Excursionist. 


“The beautiful little book before us contains the 
narrative of her adventures, and of her visit to Caprera, 
where she was the honoured guest of the devoted 
General for a couple of days.” 


Londonderry Standard. 


“This elegant little volume consists of thirty short 
chapters, descriptive of the author’s tour in Italy in 
the year 1866, and it forms a series of graphic sketches 
of the numerous localities visited; together with 
Memoranda of their characteristics and curiosities, 
ancient and modern. The author is a lady of high ac- 
complishmeuts. 

“This is an exceedingly readable bock, and can 
hardly fail to obtain extensive popularity.” 


The Leader. 


“Italy and her. Capital will doubtless meet with 
much favour.” 

Public Opinion. 

“This is a gossiping book, by an enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of Garibaldi. Those who read this little book 
will fairly have their sympathies moved for the cause 
which its authoress advocates so ably in her own 
sphere—that is, as a lady and a Christian.” 


Lady's Own Paper. 


“This is the work of a lady whose heart and soul 
are inspired not only with devout piety but also 
with an intense love of Italy, and a fervid admiration 
of the heroes of that great but unhappy country.” 


London: William Freeman, 102 Fleet-street. 


Just published, foolscap Svo, cloth, price 2s., 


ROPHETIC OUTLINES. Second 

Series. The Times of the Gentiles as Scriptually 

foreshadowed, briefly considered in relation to the 
latter days of the Fourth Kingdom. 


By Joun Rees-Moaa. 


This is a Second Chapter in the consideration, in 
the Original Series, of the Four Kingdoms, as fore- 
shadowed to Daniel and St. John, which work the 
Press thus reviewed :— 

“The author’s spirit is earnest and devout, free 
from that presumptuous self-assertion which is so 
often to be found in books on propheey.”—The Inide- 
pendent. 

“‘Temperately, sensibly, and concisely written.”— 
The Oriental Mail. 

“The style of this little book is modest and plea- 
sant.”—The Nonconformist. 

“A calm and careful exposition of the visions of 
Daniel.”—The Christian World. 

“ We thank Mr. Rees-Mogg as another earnest and 
able witness to the truth that we are on the eve of 
momentous changes, and that the coming of the Lord 
is at hand.”—The Rainbow. 

“It contains a good sketch of the four great em- 
pires, interspersed with much-needed warnings and 
counsels.”—The Quarterly Journal of Prophecy. 


London: William Freeman, 102, Fleet-street. 


Third Edition. Fscp. Svo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


BOOK for the SORROWFUL: or, 


Divine Truth in its Relation to Human §uffer- 
ings, By the late Rev. E. Heywoop. 


London: William Freeman, 102, Fleet-street. 


In the Press, 


ALTS and SENNA. A Carthartic in 
Seven Doses: Moral, Literary, Educational, 
Dramatic, Political, Religious, Theological. With a 
rescription. I'sep. 8vo, cloth. [In a few days. 


London; William Freeman, 102,Fleet-street. 


NOTICE. 


S. LEWIS, 


£O MANY YEARS THE ACTIVE MANAGER, THE SILK & DRAPERY BUYER AT 


SIMPSON AND CO.’S 


has left the Firm and 


COMMENCED BUSINESS ar FARRINGDON HOUSE. 


Friends and the Public are invited, before purchasing elsewhere, to see his photographic likeness in each 
window, and the address, S. LEWIS and Co., silk mercers and general drapers, Farringdon house, Holborn 


Pers. 


Z. SIMPSON AND CO,, 


FOR 
Gloves, Hosiery. 
Lace, Haberdashery. 
Shawls, Mantles. Flowers, Trimmings. 
Dresses, Ribbons. Fancy Articles. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


UPWARDS OF 380 YEARS AT 


49, 49, 50, & 53 FARRINGDON STREET, E.C. 
PULLED DOWN FOR CITY IMPROVEMENTS. 
TEMPORARY PLACE OF BUSINESS, 


66, FARRINGDON STREET, E.C. 


Patent Hid Gloves, Delicately 


Silks and Velvet. 
General Drapery. 


Weonwkewsed. 


Wheeler & Co.’s 
GLOVES, 


Have been celebrated for halfa 
century for perfection of fit, finish, 
strengh, and durability. 

_ Ladies’, 4s. 4d. Gentlemen’s 
4s 8d; post free, two extra stamps 
Ladies’ Paris Kid Gloves, 2s. 6d. 

Gentlemen’s, 3s. 

Anelegant assortment of Glove 

Boxes suitable for presents. 


Wheeler & Co., 
GLOVERS, 


210, REGENT-STREET, W. 
16 & 17 POULTRY. 
and | fe 


CORNER OF LOMBARD-ST. p AT E NT 


CITY, LONDON. 
Manufacturers of Silk Hosiery 


‘* DENMARK” PHAETON 


INVENTED AND BUILT FOR 
H.R... THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


NESS BROTHERS, 
3, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C 


Price 22 Guineas. 
Carriages and Harness of all kinds, for home and 
foreign service. 
DRAWINGS ON APPLICATION. 


READING’S 
Invalid Cot Carriages. 


The Greatest Ease and Comfort ever introduced 
for Removing Invalids, being fitted up with the 
Patent NoIseLESSs WHEELS. These Carriages 
may be engaged, on Moderate Terms, for any 
journey, on application to 


H. & J. READING, 
COACH-BUILDERS, 


14, RIDING-HOUSE-ST., LANGHAM-PL. 
Alsoa good assortment of New and Second-hand 

Broughams and other Carriages for Sale or 

Hire. : 


For Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Bronchitis, 
and Neuralgia, 


HE GREAT REMEDY of the DAY is DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE. A few doses will cure all incipient cases. 

CAUTION.—The extraordinary medical reports on the efficacy of Cblorodyne renders it of vital 
importance that the Public should obtain the genuine, Which is now Sold under the Protection of 
Government authorising a Stamp bearing the words ‘‘ Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne,” without 
which none is genuine. See decision of Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood. The Times, July 16, 1864. 

Sold in Bottles, 1s. 14d., 23. 9d., and 4s. 6d., by all Chemists. Sole Manufacturer, 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell-street, London, W.C. 


' ges. FOR THE BEMOVALSEINVALIOS Fp 
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AND 


LIVER 
COMPLAINTS, 


2s. 9d., 4s. Od., & Ls. 


Za POUSS. 


FOR LO 


O 
INDIGESTION, // 

> ne 

pintous, (eo \COOKLE 


In BOXES at Is. 13d. 


FOR CHILDREN’S DIET. 


CAUTION! 


To obtain extra profit by the 


COREL GH stituted instead of 
tN FLOUR: pow & POLSON'S 


sale, counterfeit cheap qualities 


are sometimes audaciously sub- 


Economists and Connoisseurs 
SHOULD BUY 


BARRY & 6€0.,'S 


PREPARED 


COCOA, 


WHICH IS 
The Excellence of Prepared Cocoa. 
SOLD IN PACKETS, 
BY ALL GROCERS, 


ONE SHILLING PER POUND. 


Has no Attractive Name but Quality to Recommend it. 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STA ROH. 


THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 
The Sale of Electro Silver Plate 


At a Reduction of One-third continues at 


BEC Des; 


98, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


PRESENTS FOR THE SEASON. 
ELECTRO TABLE FORKS AND SPOONS, in every 
pattern, at 19s. 6d. per doz. : 
ELECTRO SIDE DISHES AND COVERS (making 
eight dishes), from 90s. per set. 
ELECTRO TEA AND COFFEE SERVICES (Com- 
plete), from 30s. to £4 10s. 
ELECTRO CAKE BASKETS, from 12s. 6d. 
ELECTRO BISCUIT BOXES, from 15s. 
ELECTRO FISH EATERS, from 35s. per doz., in 
case. 
ELECTRO DESERT KNIVES, from 37s. 6d. per doz., 
in case. 
ELECTRO CRUET STANDS, from 8s. 6d. 
ELECTRO EGG FRAMES, EPERGNES, WAITERS, 
&e., equally moderate in price—quality guaranteed. 


FIELD'S, 28, CHEAPSIDE. 


MARRIAGE SETTLEMENT POLICIES 
4 AY be effected with the NORWICH 


UNION LIFE INSURANCE SOCIETY either be- 
fore or after Marriage, by which an inalienable provision 
may be made for a family at the expenses only of the 
ordlnary life insurance premium, and without the appoint- 
ment of trustees by the assured. For Prospectuses, show- 
ing the mode by which this object, hitherto unattainable, 
‘gs carried out, apply to tho Society’s Offices, 50, Fleet- 
street, H.C. 


PERRY & CO.’S 
“INSTANTANEOUS INK EX- 
TRACTOR AND UNIVERSAL 
ANTI-STAIN. 

It easily removes, ink ia iron 
moulds, fruit, wine, and other stains 
from the skin, paper, linen, wood, 
bone, ivory, &c. Sixpence each, post 
ii free Seven Stamps, 

“4 Sold by Stationers and Chemists, 
Wholesale, 37, Red Lion-square, an 
4, 3, Cheapside London. 


PERRY & CO.’S 
INDELIBLE MARKING INK 
PENCIL, 

For Marking Linen, Silk, Cotton, 
Parchment, and Garden Tallies. 


Directions for Use.—Moisten the 
part to be written upon with a solu 
tion of soda dissolved in water, then } 
4 mark ov the linen while wet, and § 
afterwardsiron the writing with a hot § 
“4 iron until it turns black. N.B.—Com- } 
i mon soda or carbonate of soda will 
answer equally well. 

Sold by Stationers and Chemists, 
'H prize Sixpence each. Sample, post 
2 free, Seven Stamps. 

37, RED LION SQUARE, and 

3, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


LOOK TO YOUR TEETH. 
\ R. FRANCOIS (late Jeans), Surgeon- 


Dentist, continues to SUPPLY his celebrated 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, on vulcanised base, at 5s. a tooth, 
and £210s.a set. These teeth are more natural, comfort- 
able, and durable than any yet produced, and are self- 
adhesive.—42, Judd-street, near King’s-cross and Euston- 


square,—-Consultations Free. 


C1CGHOUVER’S IRON and QUININE 

PILLS. TONIC for STRENGTHENING the SYS- 
TEM, and the Best Medicine in case of Constitutional De- 
bility, Poverty of Blcod, Nervous Affections, &c. Price 
2s. 9d. per Bottle. From Schouver, French Chemist, 
21, Princes-street, Hanover-square, W., London. 


OUT and RHEUMATISM. —The ex- 

JX cruciating pain of Gout or Rheumatism is quckly re- 
lieved and cured in a few days by that celebrated Medicine 
—BLAIR’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS. 

They require no restraint of diet or confinement during 
their use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors at 1s. 1}d. and 2s, 9d. per 
Box, or obtained through any Chemist. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 


TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical Men 
to be the most effective invention in the curative treatment 
of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round 
the body, while the requisite resisting power 1s supplied by 
the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
so much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and 
may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be 
had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the Body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 

Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 
Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 8d. 
An Umbilical Truss, 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 10d. 
Post-office Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 
HE material of which these are made is 
recommended by the Faculty as being peculiarly 
elastic and compressible, and the best invention for giving 
efficient and permament support in all cases of WEAK- 
NESS and swelling of the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, 
SPRAINS, &c. It is porous, light in texture, and inexpen- 
sive, and is drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 
4s, Gd., 7s. Gd., 10s., and 16s. each. Postage, 6d. 


JOHN WHITE, Manwlacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London 
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AT the IRISH DEPOT, 151, Great 
Portland-street,. can be had EMBROIDERED 
HANDKERCHIEFS, from 5s. 6d. per dozen to 30s. Point 
Laces, Caps, Crowns, Ties, Sets, Capes, Apron Trimming, 
Sleeves, Collars, Parasol Covers, Dress Trimmings, Chemi 
settes, Frock Bodies, Frocks, &c., and every variety of 
Irish Embroidery and Lace. Proprietor, A. F. STALMAN 
COLE. Also Retail of G. STALMAN, 11, Upper Baker- 
street, Regent’s-park, N.W. 


[MECRTANT and UNUSUAL STOCK 
SALES. 
5,700 yards of magnificent FRENCH SATINS 
£1 19s. 6d. full dress, worth £4. 
Patterns post free. 


CHAS. AMOTT & CO., 61 and 62, St. Paul’s, London. 


MPORTANT and UNUSUAL STOCK 
SALES. 
970 JAPANESE SILK, real Yokohama, 
12s. 11d. full dress, worth one guinea. 


CHAS. AMOTT & CO., 61 and 62, St. Paul’s, London. 


{eon rant and UNUSUAL STOCK 
SALES. 
2,000 yards Rich GROS DE LYON, 
Worth £3 3s. for two guineas. 
Patterns post free. 
CHAS. AMOTT & CO., 61 and 62, St. Paul’s, London. 


— 


[pee and UNUSUAL STOCK 
SALES. 
4,700 rich EVENING SILKS in ¢ 
Pink, Silver Grey, Blue, Maize, &c., 
£1 3s. 6d., originally £2 5s. 


CHAS. AMOTT & CO., 61 and 62, St. Paul’s, London. 
MPORTANT and UNUSUAL STOCK 


SALES. 
3,470 yards of SCOTCH WINSEYS 
(Good), 63d., worth ls. per yard. 


CHAS. AMOTT & CO., 61 and 62, St. Paul’s, London. 


MPORTANT and UNUSUAL STOCK 
SALES. Z 
400 rich FRENCH COSTUMES (New), 
18s. 9d., originally 30s. 


CHAS AMOTT & CO., 61 and 62, St. Paul's, London. 


[PORTANT and UNUSUAL STOCK 
SALES. 
600 Pieces of ALL-SILK and WOOL REPPS, 
17s. 11d. full dress, worth 30s. 
“ The cheapest lot of goods ever offered in England. 
Patterns post free. 


CHAS. AMOTT & CO., 61 and 62, St. Paul’s, London. 


[EROn TAD T and UNUSUAL STOCK 
SALES. 
GENOA VELVET CLOAKS (highest class), 
originally 20 guineas, for 74 guineas, 
3,000 Rich Winter Jackets (New), 
worth £2 ds., for 1 guinea. 


680 Waterproof Cloaks (warranted), 
12s. 11d., originally 22s. 6d. 
CHAS. AMOTT & CO., 61 and 62, St. Paul’s, London. 


Mts M. LINDSAY’S (Mrs. J. W. Bliss) 
NEW SONGS. 


. The Snow Lies White. (Words by Miss Ingelow.) 
. Far Away. (Words from Songs of Country Life.) 
. Absalom. (Words from Holy Writ.) 
When Sparrows Build. (Miss Ingelow’s Words.) 
. Morning Prayer. (Words from Holy Writ.) 
. Evening Prayer. (Words from Holy Writ.) 
. Rest. Sacred Song. (Words from ‘‘ The Dove on 
the Cross.”) 

3s. each ; free by post for 19 stamps each. 
London: ROBERT COCKS & CO., New Burlington- 
street. = 


OETRY by ALFRED TENNYSON, 
D.C.L. (Poet Laureate), set to Music by Miss M. 
Linpsay (Mrs, J. W. Bliss). 


No. 1. Ifome they Brought Her Warrior Dead. 
. Too Late, Too Late. 
. Airy, Fairy Lillian. 
. Maude (Senerade). 
. The Song of Love and Death. 
. Lady Clara Vere de Vere. 
Each 3s.; free by post 19 stamps each. 

“ Alfred Tennyson cannot fail to be satisfied with the 
lady’s appreciation of, and the spirlt with which she has 
illustrated, both ‘Too Late, Too Late,’ and ‘Lady Clara 
Vere de Vere.’ ’"—Vide Stamford Mercury. 


London: ROBERT COCKS & CO., New Burlington- 
street. 


To be had everywhere. 


OD BLESS OUR SAILOR PRINCE. 
The New National Song. Played Nightly at Drury- 
lane Theatre, by kind permission of F. B. Chatterton, Esq. 
3s.; free for 19 stamps; four voices, 3 stamps ; and for a 
brass band, 6 stamps. 
London: ROBERT COCKS & CO., New Burlington- 
street. 


wit and WISDOM.—A New Game. 


No. 


_ 
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\ IT and WISDOM, price One Shilling, 

post ree Twopence extra.—This Game imparts 
quickness of thought with sharp rapartee, and is 
highly amusing or evening parties. Sold everywhero. 
—Published by Evans and Sons, 114, Newgate-street, 
London. 


HE QUEEN.—A New Game. 


THE QUEEN.—A Beautiful Iilustrated 
Game of Thirty-three Cards, printed in five 
colours; most amusing, entertaining, and simple. 
Price 3s. 6d., post free Twopence additional. Sold 
everywhere. — Published by Evans and Sons, 114 
Newgate- stv »3t, London. 4 ‘ 


Game. 


(a for a SOVEREIGN.—A New 


(JHANGE for 2 SOVEREIGN.—Com- 
bining great amusement and calculating pro- 
perties. Price 3s. 6d., and post free Twopence addi- 
tional. Sold everywhere.—Published by Evans and 
Sons, 114, Newgate-street, London. 


By Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent. 


& ye A 
Morrison’s Archimedian Hem-Folder 


FOR 
THE SEWING-MACHINE AND THE FINGER. 
Manufactured solely by JOSEPIL GILLOTT, Metallic 
Pen Maker to the Queen, Victoria Works, Graham Street, 
Birmingham, Drawings and particulars forwarded on ap- 
plication. 


THE LADY’S 


OWN PAPER. 


Presents for Christmas & the New Year. 


CHEAPEST, BEST, 


THE “HOWE” 


Solving Btachines 


COMPLETE 
£7 10s 


ARE TIE 


AND 


SIMPLEST ADAPTED 
IN THB FOR 
WORLD. J ALL KINDS OF WORK. 
Gold Modal eee. 
CATALOGUES AND SAMPLES FREE. PARIS, NONE SHOULD PURCHASE WITHOUT 
GEORGE W. HOWE, MANAGER, 1667 / FIRST EXAMINING 


64, REGENT STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


HE “Vowel” Washing Machine is 


now unquestionably the most useful that 
is made; all who desire to try it for a month 
or two, can do so free of expense, and every 
housewife or housekeeper who will see that 
the few very simple directions for its proper 
management are attended to by her servants 
or subordinates the jirst time of using—to 
whom it will then, whether with or without 
prejudice, commend itself—is sure to appre- 
ciate its great economy, and with personal 
practical authority cordially to recommend it ; 
such has been our experience, in a remarkable 
manner, during the last three years. See new 
Catalogues free by post. Braprorp & Co., 
63, Fleet Street, London. 


> THE “HOWE.” 


SEWING MACHINES, 


BRADFORD & CO. have just added addi- 


tional Rooms to their Sewing Machine Depart- 


‘ment, and Ladies wishing to acquaint them- 
selves with the respective merits of the best 
acknowledged Family Sewing Machines, will 
find every desirable facility afforded by the 
best selection in London, including the best 
Hand Machines, both Chain and Lock Stitch. 


Prospectus post free. 


63, FLEET STREET. 


“ THE 


HAND-SEWING 


EMPRESS ” 


MACHINE. 


: Three Guineas Complete, 
WILL STITCH, HEM, FELL, BIND, BRAID, TUCK, QUILT, AND EMBROIDER. 


“FAMILY FAVOURITE,” 


NEWEST, BEST, AND CHEAPEST 
LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINE. } 


WEED SEWING-MACHINE COMPANY, 41, OXFORD STREET, 


LONDON. 
Prospectus and Samples free. 


PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED AT THE PARIS EXHIBITION TO 


R. E. SIMPSON & COS 


PATENT LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINES, 


For Beavury and Recuranrry of Work, are incomparably the most perfect. 

fiuere and Most Durazrz, the principle on which they work is acknowledged to be the best known. 

CareruLiy and Accuratrty Firrep, the wear and tear consequent on excessive friction 80 prejudicial to all 
machines, is altogether avoided, rendering Repairs for years eae pect £ : 

For ELEGANCE and Usrrunygss, the Patent ‘‘ Devonport” has no rival. All other Cases or Coverings for 


Machines being comparatively clumsy and unsightly. 


Pamphlets, with Samples of Work, sent on application to 


R. E. SIMPSON & CO., 
116, Cheapside, London; Manufactory, Maxwell-st., Glasgow. 


THE HIGHEST PRIZES AWARDED, SILVER MEDALS, 


1865, 1867, & 1868. 


THE ALBERTA. 


FAMILY LOCK-STITCH MACHINE, 
The Best and Cheapest Lock-stitch Machine in the Market. Surpasses any yot 


offered to the Public. 


THE EXGELSIOR FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, 


These Celebrated Machines are unrivalled for Strength and Beauty of Stitch. 


THE 


NEW IAND LOCK-STITCH MACHINE. neas 
These Machines are on the most approved principles, and with Special improve- 


Price, from Six-and-a-Half Guineas- 


Price Six Guineas. 


PRINCESS. 


Price Four Guineas. 


ments. (Lists Frere). 


WUIGHT & MANN, 143, Hotrorn Bars, Lonpoy, E.C. 


WILLGOX & GIBBS SILENT SEWING MACHINE 


(HAND AND TREADLE), Is the 


\ 


only practicable machine forfamily. use 


Easiest to learn, work, manage, and keep in order 5 
Does the finest, strongest, most beautiful, most 
durable, and best work ; 


Gives perfect satisfaction in every respect. 
Those who have once used it are rare 
any other. 


ly satisfied with 


se Those who have experienced the worthlessness of 
[<S\. cheap hand machines and the troublesomeness 
. “\ of two-thread machines, are constantly exchang- 
{ 22AU 72 ing for the SILENT SEWING MACHINE. It is the 


being the only one so simple, well made, and 


reliable, that it can be used by angeone, will last a generation without repair, and ts always 


an order. 


Book (96 pages) free. —Machines carriage paid. 


136, REGENT STREET, & 150. CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, 
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OURNING, One Guinea and a Half 

the Dress.—J ANUS CORD, manufactured expressly 

for Messrs. JAY, and recommended by them as the best, 

the cheapest, and the most durable material at the price, 

for Mourning. Janus Cord makes up remarkably well, and 

ladies, who at this season of the year wear black for choice, 
will find it an excellent wearing dress. 

JAY’S, 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE 
247, 249, & 251, REGENT-STREET. 


ELVKETEEN for DRESSES, 
MANTLES, and JACKETS, beautifully soft and silk- 


like, sacrificed at 2s. 6d. per yard, usually sold at 4s, 6d. 
Patterns sent. 


RENCH REPS, finest and _ purest 

Wool, at 2s. 6d., yard wide. Newest Winter Dress 

Materials, Serges, &c., at 15s. 9d., 12s, 9d., 10s, 9d., 8s. 9d., 
and 6s, 9d. the Dress. 


PEENCH MERINOS, in beautiful 
Colours. Several cases just opened, containing the 
finest qualitics ever made, double width, all one price, 2s. 
per yard. Also a few cases of Popeline-de-Roubaix (a 
beautiful corded article), at 17s. 6d. the Full Dress, at least 
one-third less than the usual prices. 


ILK REPS, in Bright Colours and 
Black. The SERRANO CLOTH, a French fabric, 
containing a portion of Wool which is not seen on the right 
side; suited for morning or dinner wear; 38s. 9d. tho Full 
Dress, 


| ICH SILKS, MOIRES, d&ec., in 
Dresses at 25s, 6d., 31s. 6d., 40s., and 458, The Moiré 
at 73s.6d. Japanese silk dresses, in all the admired colours, 
at 28s. 6d. the extra full dress. 
HARVEY & CO., 
Lambeth House, Westminster-bridge, 8.E. 


‘eee DRESSES, Reduced Prices, 

Heavy Aberdeen Linseys, .6 inches wide, 4jd. a yard, 
Scoteh Wool Serges, superior quality, 31 inches wide Is. 04d. a 
yard, Black Ground Wool Reps, printed with Gold, Violet, 
Blue, Green, and White Figures, all 5d.a yard. We shall 
also.continue during this Month the Sale of ail Odd Lots 
and Remnants accumulated during the past season, and 
from several Stocks lately bought. 

Patterns post free. 

HENRY GLAVE, 
534 to 537, New Oxford-street, W.C. 


OUSEHOLD LINENS, Sheetings 
Flannels, Blankets, Woollens, Quilts, Counterpanes, 

Long Cloths, Huckabacks, Towellings, Glass Cloths, Table 
Cloths, and every description of plain Drapery at Manufac- 
turers’ Prices. 

7,650 yards Real Russia Crash, 23d. and 3{d., in lengths 
from 10 to 16 yards each ; fine Saxony Flannels, 93d, 

Patterns post free. 

HENRY GLAVE, 
534 to 537, New Oxford-street, W.C. 


ANUFACTURERS of UNDER- 
CLOTHING for LADIES and CHILDREN, One 
of the largest Retail Stocks at Wholesale Prices, 

Marriage or other large Outfits executed in the shortest 
time at the most moderate prices, Carriage Paid upon all 
Parcels above 20s, in amount. 

Omnibuses pass the door at frequent intervals from 
almost every Railway Station in London, 

; HENRY GLAVE, 
CHEAP WEST-END DRAPERY ESTABLISHMENT, 
534 to 537, New Oxford-street, W.C. 


IMPORTANT SALE OF CABINET AND 
UPHOLSTERY FURNITURE. 
MESSRS. HARDING, MADDOX & 

BIRD, 65 to 70, Fore-street, City, being compelled 
by the Metropolitan Railway to give up their Premises, are 
selling the whole of thoir first-class stock at cost price. 

N.B.—This is a very advantageous opportunity to parties 
furnishing. 


pas WANZER LOCK -STITCH 


SEWING MACHINES, : 


The Wanzer Family Machine .. .. £9 
The Little Wanzer Hand Machine ., 4 
Ditto, to work by hand or foot .. 5 


The success of these new Machines has been unpreco- 
dented, and the Company, having erected an additional 
large Factory, hope to be enabled to complete their Orders, 
which they have hitherto been unable to do. Lists free, 

WANZER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
4, Great Portland-street, W. 


Crean EUR DSKelaNeS) 


Patentee and Manufacturer of 


THE SMALLEST SEWING MACHINE IN THE 
WORLD. 


Price £3 8s. 


Worked by hand or 
foot. Will Hem, Tuck, 
Bind, Quilt, and Em- 
broider ; in fact, do all 
kinds of Sewing for 
a Family, or Dress- 
making. Most simple 
to use, does not get 
out of order, and is 
NOISELESS, and well 
adapted for invalids. 


Prospectus and Samples of Work Free. 


4, LUDGATE-HILL, LONDON. 


PATRONISED BY TIE CROWN PRINCESS OF 
PRUSSIA AND THE SULTAN OF TURKEY, 
SEWING MACHINES. 
SMITH & CO., 4, Charles-strect, 
e Soho, four doors from Oxford-strect. MACHINES 


to work by Hand and Foot £216 0 
The “ Bartlett” ...ccceceeeeceeeeeeerereeereee 215 0 
The ‘* Cleopatra” ....seereeeereeee 440 


The ‘ Wanzer,” ‘ Dorcas,” “ Agenoria,” 
“ Slater ” Hand Lock-stitch Machines .... 4 4 0 
The “ Britannia ” Treadle Machine .......... 616 6 
Machines exchanged within one month if not ap- 
proved of. Machines by every Maker. 


ae en. Sale en 

Printed and Published by WinitamM Freeman, at 102, 
Fleet-street, in the Parish of St. Bride, City of 
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